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Brother  John  H.  F.  Green, 
of  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
Canada,  says: 

The  Ward  Clerk  informs 
me  that  there  are  24 
families  in  this  Ward; 
and  this  makes  19  copies 
of  the  Juvenile  com- 
ing into  the  Ward.   We 
should  have  at  least 
100^  but  I  feel  quite 
encouraged  at  the  in- 
crease over  last  year, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to 
get  every  family  in  the 
Ward  as  a  subscriber. 
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Motherhood. 

By  Maud  Baggarlcy. 

God  set  the  crown  upon  thy  brow, 
O,  mother  of  a  race  of  men! 

Thou  art  His  chosen  helper  now 
To  lead  His  own  to  Him  again. 

He  bade  thee  fashion  mould  and  give 
Love  into  life  pure  souls  of  worth  ; 

To  guard  the  spirits  He  doth  send 
To  walk  the  untried  ways  of  earth. 

Then  let  each  temple  you  prepare, 
For  one  who  dwells  in  courts  above, 

PiC  reared  with  faith  and  hope  and  prayer, 
O,  woman  of  a  deathless  love. 

If  thou  art  true  unto  thy  trust 
A  baby's  smile  shall  beckon  thee 

To  heights  like  unto  Sinai, 

And  wisdom  shall  be  given  thee. 

Thy  life  shall  broader,  deeper  grow. 
For  patience  of  the  brooding  dove 

^Vill  teach  thee  what  the  angels  know 
And  kinship  prove  with  God  above. 

For  comprehension,  pity,  love 

For  all  that  breathes,  to  her  is  given 

Who  feels  a  heart  beat  'neath  her  own, 
And  leads  a  little  child  to  Fleaven. 

For  empty  arms  and  hearts  that  yearn, 
God's  message  is  as  clear  as  day : 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  motherless, 

And  guide  them  on  the  upward  way. 


THE    MOTHER   OF    .TF.S!"S    SfKROUNTEn   FY   TTTE    IXXOCEXTS. 
After    the    painting    in    the    Louvre,    by    Peter    Paul    Rubens. 
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Prophecies  of  the  Last  Days.* 

By    Dr.    James    E.    Talina^c 


One  of  the  excellent  features  of  our 
Sunday  School  exercises  is  that  known 
as  the  Concert  Recitation.  The  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  passages  of 
scripture  can  be  commended  to  all 
school  children,  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Kindergarten  or  the  Parents' 
classes,  and  to  all  students  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  concert  recitation  appointed  for 
this  session  of  our  school  comprises 
\-crses  2  to  4,  inclusive,  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  To  understand  the 
parts,  we  had  better  consider  this  scrip- 
ture in  its  entirety.    It  runs  as  follows  : 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
flays,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
tlie  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
ihe   hills;    and     "  ''^    '       <    ■••     r, 

unto  it 


all      nations      shall     flow 


H.KJ     IL. 

"And  many  people  shall  go  and  say. 
Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain 

*Concert  Recitation  developed  and  led 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage  at  "The  Big- 
gest Sunday  School  in  the  World,"  held 
at  the  Tabernacle.  Salt  Lake  City,  Sun- 
day, April  4,  1915,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 


jr,    of   the  Council  of  the  Tivelve. 

of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob;  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths,  for  out  of 
Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

"And  He  shall  judge  among  the  na- 
tions, and  shall  rebuke  many  people;  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more." 

Consider  the  verses.  These  things 
are  to  be  brought  about  in  the  last  days. 
Beware  of  the  misinterpretation  that 
has  been  placed  upon  that  verse,  by 
which  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that 
the  last  days  referred  to  by  this  ancient 
prophet  were  the  Messianic  days,  the 
days  of  the  meridian  of  time.  Such 
could  not  be  the  case,  for  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house,  a  name  that  was 
verv  currently  applied  to  the  temple, 
which  indeed  was  set  upon  a  -hill,  wai^ 
not  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  did  not 
have  all  nations  flowing  unto  it.  On 
the  contrary,  following  but  a  few  days 
after  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christ,  the 
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temple  and  the  city  were  destroyed, 
and  instead  of  there  being  a  gathering 
there  was  a  dispersion.  What  we  may 
call  the  final  act  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  House  of  Israel  then  took  place. 
But  what  shall  take  place  in  these  last 
days?  Many  people  shall  go  and  say 
to  the  others.  Come.  Who  are  these 
that  go?  Who  could  they  be  but  the 
teachers  and  the  preachers,  the  mis- 
sionaries who  are  sent  out  from  the 
place  wherein  the  house  of  the  I.ord  is 
established?  And  to  the  people  they 
say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  or  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  and  He  will  teach 
us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in 
His  paths.  The  prophecy  has  been 
partly  fulfilled.  The  complete  fulfill- 
ment is  yet  in  the  future.  The  latter 
part  of  that  verse  points  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Zion  and  a  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  and  to  be  the 
gathering  place  of  Judah  and  asso- 
ciated tribes,  and  Zion  to  be  built  upon 
the  American  continent,  and  to  be  the 
gathering  place  of  Ephraim  and  asso- 
ciated tribes.  When  the  I,ord  shall 
reign  there  shall  be  two  great  capitals 
to  His  kingdom,  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 


They  are  not  the  same.  They  are  on 
opposite  hemispheres,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  or  Zion  shall  be  as  surely 
established  upon  this  continent  as  shall 
Jerusalem  be  restored  and  rebuilt  in  the 
old  world. 

Now,  in  that  day,  when  God  shall  be 
the  Judge,  when  the  King  shall  come 
to  His  kingdom.  He  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  those  who  are  in  error 
will  He  rebuke,  but  there  shall  be  no 
need  of  flying  to  arms  and  settling  by 
force  questions  that  may  arise  between 
the  nations.  There  shall  be  no  need 
of  using  the  best  energies  of  men  for 
the  making  of  instruments  and  engines 
of  destruction.  Nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  and  instead  of 
making  swords  they  shall  make  plow- 
shares, and  instead  of  spears,  pruning- 
hooks :  for  "they  shall  learn  war  no 
more." 

Now  to  make  the  lesson  one  to  be  re- 
membered, let  the  whole  school  repeat 
slowly  and  distinctly  the  passage  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

(The  passage  quoted  above  was 
then  repeated  in  concert  by  the  vast 
audience  of  over  eleven  thousand  peo- 
ple.) 


What  Have  We  Done    Today? 


We  shall  dn  much  in  the  years  to  come, 

But  what  have  we  done  today? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely 
sum. 
But  what  did  we  give  today? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear. 
We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of 

fear. 
We   shall   speak  the   words   of  loving 
cheer ; 
But  what  did  we  speak  today? 

We  shall  be  kind  in  the  afterwhile. 
But  what  have  we  been  today? 

Wf  shall  bring  each  lonely  life  a  smile. 
But  what  have  we  brought  today? 


We  sliall  give  a  truth  a  grander  birth. 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth. 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of 
earth ; 
But  whom  have  we  fed  today? 

^^'c  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  by  and 
by. 
But  what  have  we  sown  today? 
We  shall  build  us  mansions  in  the  sky. 

But  what  have  we  built  today? 
'Tis  sweet  in  idle  dreams  to  bask. 
But  here  and  now  do  we  our  task? 
Yes,  this  is  the  thing  our  souls  must 
ask. 
"What  have  we  done  today?'' 

— Selected. 


Talks  on  Thrift. 

Bv  T.  D.  MacGregor. 


NO.    X — TEACHING    BOYS    TO    SAVE. 

"Above  all,  teach  the  children  to  sav: 
— economy  is  the  sure  foundation  for  all 
virtues." — Victor  Hugo. 

The  boy  is  father  to  the  man  and 
much  can  be  made  of  him  if  caught 
young  enough. 

■  Many  a  successful  inan  says  he  got 
his  start  by  saving  and  that  it  was  the 
early  lessons  of  thrift  at  home  that 
made  him  a  saver. 

Professor  William  A.  McKeever 
has  given  a  lot  of  time  to  the  study  and 
investigation  of  methods  of  training 
boys  in  this  important  particular.  The 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  has 
[jublished  some  of  his  conclusions  in 
the  form  of  bulletins,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

"It  is  often  the  case,  especially 
among  fariTiers,  that  the  growing  boy 
never  sees  any  money  of  his  own  ex- 
cepting on  rare  occasions  like  Christ- 
mas and  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  then 
he  regards  his  shining  quarter  as  aij 
object  of  curiosity  and  scarcely  knows 
how  to  spend  it.  Often,  in  a  case  like 
this,  it  is  found  that  the  father  is  look- 
ing upon  his  son  as  a  kind  of  invest- 
ment to  be  made  as  profitable  as  pos- 
sible. 'This  boy's  time  belongs  to  me. 
I  am  at  considerable  expense  for  his 
board  and  clothes  and  winter  school- 
ing, and  I  have  a  right  to  require  him 
to  do  all  he  can  in  return.  I  had  very 
little  spending  money  during  my  boy- 
hood.' This  is,  in  substance,  the  sen- 
timent expressed  by  a  prosperous 
farmer.  The  boy  was  being  exploited 
for  the  sake  of  the  farm  and  not  the 
farm  for  the  sake  of  the  boy,  as  the 
case  should  have  been. 

"  T  never  gave  one  of  my  boys  a 
cent,'  said  another  father,  who  was 
successful  in  this  home  training.  'From 
childhood,  under  my  guidance,  they  al- 
ways   earned    all    they    got    and    thus 


learned  to  know  the  value  of  it.'  'My 
fifteen-year-old  boy  is  a  spendthrift,' 
said  another.  'It  simply  is  not  in  him 
to  save,  although  I  have  been  trying 
for  three  years  to  teach  him  this  les- 
son.' Inquiry  into  this  case  brought 
out  the  fact  that  up  to  his  twelfth  year 
this  boy  had  been  thoroughly  indulged 
in  all  the  habits  of  the  spendthrift." 

After  he  has  been  taught  to  earn 
money,  it  is  all-important  that  the  boy 
be  instructed  carefully  in  the  matter  of 
.saving.  The  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  a  bank  or  trust  company  furnishes 
the  most  common  and  satisfactory 
means  of  saving.  The  relation  of  these 
institutions  to  the  boy  depositor  is  al- 
ways one  of  helpfulness  and  encour- 
agement. It  matters  not  how  little  the 
lad  may  be  earning,  see  that  he  saves 
a  portion  of  it.  Give  him  a  toy  bank  at 
first,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  accumu- 
lated a  dollt.r  or  more  have  it  placed 
to  his  credit  in  a  bank  of  deposit.  De- 
velop his  interest  in  the  matter  by  talk- 
ing to  hiin  and  by  taking  him  to  the 
bank  with  you,  where  he  may  see  the 
papers  inade  out. 

Try  to  develop  in  the  young  finan- 
cier's mind  some  reasonable  purpose 
for  which  this  money  is  being  saved, 
and  lead  him  by  degrees  to  have  fond 
anticipations  of  its  final  use.  Have  the 
boy's  savings  deposited  in  an  institu- 
tion that  allows  interest  on  such  ac- 
counts, explaining  to  him  just  how 
money  grows  when  bearing  interest, 
and  how  compound  interest  is  interest 
on  interest. 

NO.  XI. — BRINGING  UP  NINE  CHILDREN. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  women  can  do 
now  and  that  is  to  choose  food  stuflfs 
carefully,  cook  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  disseminate  their  knowledge  of 
right  eating  and  living  among  those  who 
are  not  so  well  informed." — Henrietta  D. 
Grauel. 

A  mother  who  is  bringing  up  a  fam- 
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ily  lit  nine  chililrcn  in  these  times 
ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  how 
to  manage,  and  her  experience  should 
be  of  vaule  to  others,  even  to  those 
w  ith  much  smaller  families. 

There  is  such  a  family  in  a  Minne- 
sota city  (there  are  seven  girls  and  two 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to 
twenty- four).  The  mother  gives  some 
facts  about  her  domestic  arrange- 
ments which  are  very  interesting. 
They  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Food — Saving  is  considered  to  be 
largely  wise  buying.  So  there  is  no 
hand-to-mouth  ordering  in  this  fam- 
ily. A  cement-walled  and  floored  cold 
storage  room  in  the  cellar  makes  pos- 
sible the  purchase  of  thirty  bushels  of 
potatoes  when  they  are  cheapest.  Pro- 
portionate quantities  of  cabbages,  beets, 
turnips,  carrots,  celery,  etc.,  are  also 
bought  and  stored  at  the  proper  time. 
Flour  and  sugar  are  bought  by  the 
hundred  pounds  or  barrel,  vinegar  and 
molasses  by  the  gallon,  eggs  by  the 
crate. 

A  small  vegetable  garden  contrib- 
utes somewhat  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  summer,  while  extensive 
canning  operations  carry  the  war  on 
into  the  winter.  Last  fall  thirtv-two 
cans  of  tomatoes  were  "put  up"  and 
many  feet  of  shelving  in  the  cellar 
groans  under  the  weight  of  tier  after 
tier  of  glass  jars  of  peaches,  plums, 
pears,  currants  and  jellies.  This  fam- 
ily could  withstand  a  siege  of  several 
months,  but  good  food,  cleanliness, 
early  hours  and  general-  care  have  pre- 
vented anv  such  necessitv,  for  the  fam- 


ily has  never  been  quarantined  by  the 
health  authorities. 

Clothing — Buying  in  quantities  is 
the  rule  here  also.  When  it's  time  to 
buy  shoes  and  rubbers.  Paterfamilias 
nuisters  a  squad  of  six  or  eight  chil- 
dren and  marches  them  to  the  shoe 
dealer,  who  is  glad  to  give  a  liberal 
discount  on  such  a  sale.  With  a  pre- 
ponderance of  girls  it  is  not  strange 
that  most  of  the  dresses  and  hats  are 
made  at  home,  especially  since  several 
of  the  girls  have,  perforce,  become 
adepts  with  the  needle  and  scissors. 
They  watch  the  liargain  sales  and  also 
the  fashion  hints  in  the  newspapers. 
End-of-season  remnants  provide  good 
material  cheap  for'  next  season's 
dresses.  All  cleaning  and  dyeing  is 
likewise  done  at  home. 

The  Home — There  is  a  mixture  of 
Scotch,  French  and  German  in  this 
family's  ancestry,  so  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  home  is  owned.  They 
rented  part  of  a  "duplex"  at  first.  Then 
liought  it  and  made  the  rent  money 
from  the  other  part  help  pay  for  the 
property.  Later  the  husband  and 
father,  who  is  a  building  contractor, 
built  a  home  in  a  part  of  the  city  more 
desirable  for  bringing  up  children. 

The  Bank — Of  course,  the  finances 
of  this  family  are  largely  handled 
through  a  checking  account,  while 
most  of  the  children  have  their  own 
savings  accounts  or  a  little  metal  bank 
at  home.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
they  will  be  thrifty  and  successful. 
They  could  not  be  otherwise  with  the, 
wise  example,  precept  and  training  im- 
jiressed  upon  them  constantly. 


All  Men's  Good. 


Then  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Be  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  line  of  beams  athwart  the 

seas, 
Through  all  the  circle   of  the  golden 


vear. 


— Tennvson. 


All  the  stars  are  mother  eyes,  looking  down,  looking  down. 
Straight  into   the   hearts   of  little   maids   like   me, 

I.itlle  maids  whose  mothers'  ej-es  neither  smile  nor  frown, 

Whose  niiither-,'  eyes  .-ire  fastened  where  the  low  white  daisies  he. 

The  moon  is  full  of  mother  love,  as  full  as  it  can  hold — 
The  moon   that  is  of  silver  as  the  sun   is  made  of  gold, 

The  clouds  are  baby  dreams,  I  think,  they  are  so  shy  and  small. 
Hut  all  the  stars  are  mothers  eyes,  and  they  are  best  of  all. 

.■Ml   the   stars   are   mother   eyes,   in   the   night,  in   the  night, 

Smiling  straight   into   the   hearts  of  little  maids   like   me. 
Little  maids  whose  mothers  lie  still  and  very  wdiite. 
Whose  mother's  eyes  are  weeping  where  the  other  angels  be. 

The  moon  is  filled  with  mother  love  for  everv  little  maid. 

God  guessed  we  would  be  lonely,  and  would  maybe  be  afraitl 
At  night  when  all  the  other  children  say  their  good-night  prayer; 

So  all  the  stars  are  mother  eyes,     ilc  put  them  for  us  there. 

M.^RV   C.\ROLYN    D.WIES. 
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B\'  Snsa  Young  Gates. 


The  farm  house  on  the  edge  of 
Parowitch  was  shining  with  cleanh- 
ness,  and  the  clean  washed  May  sun- 
shine danced  over  the  whitened  boards 
of  the  empty  kitchen,  with  the  motes 
for  partners.  The  bees  droned  busily 
about  the  heavy  sweetness  of  the  plum 
blossoms  as  they  shook  out  their  per- 
fumed petals  over  the  open  back  door. 

"Sh — sh — sh,"  came  in  sibilant 
whispers  from  five  little  throats,  as  the 
children  led  by  twelve  year  old  Sammy, 
crept  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
and  peeped  in  the  kitchen  window. 

"Coast's  clear,"  he  whispered  loudly 
to  the  group  of  eager  youngsters  who 
were  hiding  under  the  currant  bushes. 

"Hooray,"  cried  fifteen  year  old 
Beck,  her  yellow  curls  tangling  and 
her  hair  ribbon  catching  on  the  bushes 
as  she  sprang  from  concealment,  and 
jerked  two  year  old  Bobby  up  with  her. 
"Here's  where  we  get  busy." 

The  noisy  crowd  swarmed  into  the 
kitchen,  and  you  would  have  thought 
they  were  on  mischief  bent,  their  eyes 
were  so  bright,  their  hands  were  so 
quick.  But  it  was  a  queer  kind  of 
mischief.  Out  flew  Beck  to  the  barn, 
with  Sammy  after  her.  They  came 
back,  loaded  with  wreaths  and  bunches 
nf  wild  flowers  and  greeneries. 


Just  as  they  entered  the  kitchen,  they 
were  met  by  a  dark  haired  girl,  who 
said  in  low  and  gentle  tones : 

"Be  careful,  children,  don't  spoil 
3-our  flowers  with  rough  handling. 
There,  Henry,  lay  that  boquet  on  the 
table,  the  sego-lilies  are  wilting." 

The  girl  was  comely,  and  her  precise 
manners  and  careful  intonation  be- 
trayed her  occupation. 

"Teacher,"  called  Sammy,  "can  we 
hang  this  motto  over  the  sink?" 

"No,  Samuel,  that  would  not  be  in 
good  taste.  We  will  hang  it  over  the 
table.  Have  you  a  framed  picture  of 
your  Mother?" 

"We  have  one  of  her  and  father  to- 
gether, taken  on  their  wedding  day," 
answered  Beck  impulsively,  "it's  hang- 
ing up  in  Mother's  bedroom.  I'll  get 
it." 

"No — wait.  I  don't  care  for  that 
picture,  this  is  Mother's  day,  and  we 
must  feature  your  Mother." 

"Can  I  help  any?"  asked  a  musical 
voice  at  the  inner  doorway,  and 
Geordie  Chamberlain  walked  quietly 
into  the  large  kitchen  sitting-room. 

"O-o-h,"  cried  the  school-mistress, 
as  she  heard  the  voice  behind  her  :"  you 
startled  me." 

"Geordie    scared    Teacher,    Gcordip 
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scared  Teacher — "  cried  harum-scanim 
Beck  as  she  danced  about  them  both. 

"Be  careful,  Becky  dear,"  said  her 
elder  brother,  lying  his  quiet  hand  over 
the  tossing  yellow  curls,  "Miss  Lyman 
may  not  wish  you  to  be  so  familiar." 
"Oh,  it's  quite  all  right,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain," replied  the  girl,  as  she  dispensed 
tacks  from  between  her  red  lips  to 
Sammy  for  the  hanging  of  the  flower 
motto  over  the  table.  Her  eyes  shone 
with  some  emotion,  forgetting  their 
customary  superior  stare  at  country 
ways  and  country  people,  and  as  the 
young  man  quietly  sprang  upon  the 
table,  and  held  up  the  motto  for  his 
young  brother's  proud  hands  to  place 
in  position,  the  red  rose  of  youth  and 
confusion  flung  its  banners  athwart  her 
rounded  cheek.  George  Chamberlain 
was  good  for  any  girl  to  look  at,  better 
to  hear,  and  best  of  all  to  know.  The 
girls  of  Parowitch  all  testified  to  that. 

"Mother"  he  read,  the  somewhat 
clumsy  inotto  of  wild  lilies  and  red- 
bells  now  hanging  with  drooping 
beads  on  the  pasteboard  foundation. 
"Why  not  dampen  these  blossoms  a 
little.  Miss  Lyman  ?  It  may  be  some 
little  time  yet  before  Mother,  herself, 
is  home  from  meeting.  I  suppose  all 
this  glory  is  in  honor  of  Mother's 
Day,  and  particularlv  of  mv  own  dear 
Mother." 

"Yes,"  breathed  the  wrapt  voice  of 
the  young  school-teacher,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  around  a  huge  bunch 
of  yellow  sego  lilies  and  raised  her 
golden  brown  eyes  to  his  deep  blue 
ones  now  bent  somewhat  quizzically 
down  upon  her  from  his  vantage  point 
on  the  table. 

"Yes.  ves,"  chorused  the  noisv  chil- 
dren, "it's  all  for  Mother,  And  teacher 
she  says,"  boomed  Sammy,  "she  says 
Mother  is  abused  and  neglucted  sompin 
orful — and  so  we're  jist  going  to  give 
Mother  a  hummer  of  a  dav,  see  Geor- 
die?" 

"Oh,  Samuel,"  remonstrated  the 
blushing  school  ma'am,  aghast  to  find 
her  carefully  chosen  sentences  regard- 


ing the  celebration  of  Mother's  Day 
thus  translated  into  unmistakable  boy's 
English,  "Samuel,  please  do  not  say 
orful." 

"No,  ma'am,  I  ain't  going  to  any 
more.  It's  orful  bad  English,  I  know, 
ma'am,  and  I'll  try  orful  hard  not  to 
say  orful  another  single  time." 

Geordie  broke  into  uncontrolled 
peals  of  laughter,  and  the  children 
joined,  hardly  knowing  why,  but  in- 
fected with  their  big  brother's  riotous 
merriment, 

Alice  Lyman  threw  up  her  hands  in 
a  despairing  gesture,  and  a  ripple  of 
smiles  and  finally  one  peal  of  whole- 
some laughter  sent  her  rare  dimples 
playing  hide  and  seek  from  cheek  to 
chin  as  Sammy  turned  a  disgu.sted 
face  on  Geordie  and  growled, 

"I  don't  see  nothing  that's  so  orfully 
funny  about  that." 

"You  awful  boy,"  cried  Geordie  be- 
tween laughs  as  he  clasped  Sammy's 
shoulder  and  gave  him  a  shove  that 
nearly  sent  them  both  off  the  table, 

"Say,  Geord,"  demanded  the  irre- 
pressible Beck,  as  she  paused  in  her 
stove  and  sink  decorations,  "ain't  you 
eatin'  yourself  to  know  why  we're 
trimming  up  the  kitchen,  'stead  of  the 
parlor?  Well,  its  'cos  Mother  lives 
here  day  in  and  day  out,  and  she  only 
goes  into  the  parlor  to  dust  it  for  you 
men  folks,  see?" 

Geordie  saw,  and  when  he  glanced 
inquiringly  over  at  the  source  of  this 
new  piece  of  unwritten  and  unsuspect- 
ed family  history,  Alice  Lyman  was 
stooping  guiltily  over  the  tub  of  green 
boughs,  which  were  to  be  hung  over 
windows  and  doors. 

"Seems  to  me  that  someone  has  said 
tliat  this  was  woman's  century,"  said 
Geordie,  rather  soberly,  as  be  drove  in 
a  few  more  tacks  to  keep  the  motto 
from  wobbling. 

"Indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  re- 
plied Alice  Lyman  glibly,  "and  its  quite 
time  that  the  male  portion  of  every 
community  recognized  that  fact,"  So 
saying.  Miss  Alice  launched  out ;  she 
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careened  over  the  field  of  woman's 
possibilities,  and  woman's  serfdom,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  wise  and  otherwise 
women  of  modern  days.  Having 
mounted  her  very  favorite  hobby, 
Geordie  wisely  pounded  tacks  and 
waited  with  superior  masculine  calm- 
ness for  the  young  lady  to  exhaust  her- 
self and  her  arguments. 

"Here's  Mother  coming,  here's 
Mother  coming,"  howled  Becky  at  the 
front  gate. 

"Hurry,  children,  hurry.  Can't  you 
find  me  a  single  picture  of  your 
Mother?  There,  yes,  that's  exactly 
what  I  want,  Mr.  Geordie,  thank  you. 
Now,  quick,  gather  up  all  the  bits  and 
stems — here — give  me  that  broom. 
Samuel — now,  put  those  yellow  sego 
lilies  in  this  blue  bowl,  set  it  right 
there  on  the  table,  in  front  of  that 
framed  photograph  of  your  Mother — 
under  the  motto — so — there — novi',  all 
gather  in  a  line,  hold  hands,  and  say, 
'God  bless  Mother,'  just  as  she  enters 
the  door." 

"God  bless  M-o-t-h-e-r"  yelled  and 
chirruped  and  }-owled  and  laughed  the 
voices  of  the  five  children,  supplement- 
ed by  the  musical  notes  of  the  young 
man,  and  the  very  lady-like  tones  of 
the  young  school-mistress. 

"Well.'ril  declare,"  said  Ma  Cham- 
berlain, as  she  stood  still  on  the 
threshold  and  viewed  the  landscape 
o'er :  "been  at  work  right  smart,  ain't 
ye?  I  suspected  something  was  up 
when  none  of  ye  would  come  to  meet- 
in.  But  Pa  and  me — well,  we'd  no 
idee  you'd  go  to  all  this  trouble." 

Ma  Chamberlain's  voice  trembled  a 
'ittle,  and  the  tears  threatened  to  flow. 
as  she  looked  into  the  eager  faces  of 
all  her  beloved  children  who  had  thus 
stolen  a  march  on  her.  Her  quick 
eyes,  also  caught  the  shimmer  and 
gleam  of  deep  emotion  in  the  glance  of 
her  handsome  oldest  son,  while  she 
noted  the  flush  and  sparkle  of  the  ex- 
ultant    young     city     school-mistress. 

There  was  little  that  escaped  Ma's 
eyes,  although  she  was  still  able  to  see 
without  spectacles. 


"I  take  this  very  kindly  from  you. 
Sister  Lyman,  to  put  my  children  up  to 
remembering  Mother.  But  where's 
father's  motto?  I  don't  see  it,  children, 
throw  up  the  blinds — " 

"It  is  so  seldom  that  mothers  are  re- 
membered," began  Alice  Lyman,  "and 
children  must  be  taught  by  actual  ex- 
ample— must  see  the  things  that  stand 
for  love — for  beauty — for  apprecia- 
tion— "  stammered  the  girl  under  the 
steady  and  kindly  gaze  of  Ma  Cham- 
berlain ;  "they  are  naturally  self-cen- 
tered— prone  to  selfishness — " 

"And  we're  orful  glad  we've  got  a 
Mother,  and  our  Mother's  a  pippin,  a 
peacherino — " 

"Samuel — "  gasped  Miss  Alice,  try- 
ing to  gather  her  scattered  forces,  and 
wondering  with  a  dull  pain  at  her 
heart  why  this  great  effort  of  hers  had 
been  productive  of  such  unlooked  for 
results — "children,  what  beloved  Per- 
sonage do  we  have  in  heaven?" 

Quieted  instantly,  and  at  once  trans- 
ported into  school  discipline  by  the  au- 
thoritative tone,  they  held  up  snapping 
fingers,  and  Sammy  was  allowed  to  re- 
ply: 

"We  have  our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven?" 

"And  who  else?"  again  asked  the 
anxious  teacher. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  shrilled  Beck, 
"we  have  our  dear  Lord  and  Savior." 

Awed,  almost  terrified  by  the  unto- 
ward direction  which  her  rallying  ques- 
tions had  developed,  the  girl  looked 
helplessly  first  at  Ma,  and  then  at 
Geordie,  as  that  chivalrous  youth 
stepped  quickly  to  her  side. 

"If  this  is  to  be  a  Sunday  School 
class,"  said  Ma  gently,  "I  think  we'll 
have  to  get  Pa  to  come  in  from  the 
barn,  and  take  charge.  But  little  sis- 
ter, let  me  give  you  a  key-note.  Just 
you  read  your  Bible  where  Paul  says, 
the  man  is  not  without  the  woman,  nor 
is  woman  without  the  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.  God  made  man  male  and  female, 
and  any  eflfort  of  mortals  to  separate 
them  and  to  deify  one  without  the 
other,  destroys  instead  of  building  up. 
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United  they  stand,  divided  they  fall — " 

"E  pluribus  uniim,"  howled  Becky 
who  glorified  in  this  new  turn  of  af- 
fairs. Ma  always  knew  just  what  to 
say,  and  Becky  had  wanted  Pa's  and 
Ma's  pictures  to  be  garlanded  together, 
anyway. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  little 
school-teacher,  that  the  Gospel  elevates 
man  and  puts  woman  by  his  side.  I 
couldn't  enjoy  honor  or  flowers  or  gifts 
unless  my  Pa  shared  them." 

Alice  murmured  something  about 
licr  respect  for  both  Pa  and  Ma  Cham- 
l)crlain  and  the  pleasure  she  had  ex- 
perienced in  sojourning  in  their  home. 

"Well,  if  there's  happiness  in  this 
home,  it's  because  Pa  has  honored  him- 
self by  honoring  his  priesthood,  and 
I've  honored  myself  by  respecting  him 
and  a-teaching  his  children  to  do  like- 
wise." 

The  tears  were  slipping  down  Alice 
r,}'iuan's  cheeks,  but  she  felt  wonder- 
fully comforted  by  the  tender  pressure 
of  Geordie's  arm  which  was  about  her 
quivering  shoulders. 

"I'm  just  as  grateful  as  I  can  be 
Sister  Alice  for  all  this  you've  had  the 
children  do  ;  and  glad  that  it's  given 
me  a  chance  to  teach  vou    somethinc:. 


You've  taught  us  some  things  too,  but 
you're  young.  The  Lord  makes  no 
mistakes  and  He  put  man  to  lead  the 
woman.  We'll  get  all  the  honors  and 
blessings  of  this  life  and  the  life  here- 
after in  our  right  places.  Don't  forget 
that.  Keep  your  feet  on  the  rock  of 
revelation,  and  don't  let  winds  of  edu- 
cation and  society  women's  doctrines 
blind  you  to  the  real  issues.  Now, 
Becky,  get  that  picture  of  Pa  and  Ma. 
quick,  and  hang  it  there  in  place  o' 
mine — I  can  hear  your  father — there — 
that's  it — here  we  are.  Pa,  come  in  and 
see  what  the  children  have  done  for  our 
Day !" 

And  as  the  toil-worn,  kindly  visaged 
farmer  glanced  in  the  doorway,  the 
children  clasped  hands,  and  cried,  "God 
bless  Father — " 

'And  Mother,"  supplemented  Geor- 
die. 

Then  while  the  good  man  beamed 
upon  his  happy  and  devoted  family, 
Geordie  led  the  young  school-mistress 
out  into  the  sunshine  as  he  whispered — 

"You  know,  Alice  dear,  the  man  is 
not  without  the  woman — and — " 

"Nor  the  woman  without  the  man." 
she  whispered  through  her  tears. 


The  Call  of  Spring. 

By  Effie  Stczcart  Dart. 

Spring  flung  her  banners  afar  to-day. 
And  called,  "Come  out  in  the  fields  and  play; 
Come  where  the  grass  grows  fresh  and  green, 
And  the  sun  is  show'ring  his  golden   sheen; 
Where  the  dandelions  tempt  with  their  lavish  gnhl. 
And  Love's  old  sweet  tale  by  the  birds  is  told; 
^^'here  each  tree  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  rare, 
\\'ith   its   flowering  promise  of  fruit  as   fair. 
Leave  irksome  tasks  in   a  stuffy  room. 
Come  out,  come  out  where  the  flowers  bloom; 
For  so  swiftly  I   pass  with  my  beauty  and  grace, 
You  must  hasten  your  steps  if  you'd  see  my  face." 
Thus  the  wanton  beguiled  me  from  my  work, 
And   tempted  me   wearisome  toil   to   shirk. 
Till   T   roamed  with   her  where   health   is   free. 
And    God's    own    fair    garden    outspread    for  nie. 
I  joyed  in  the  wealth  of  the  whole  glad  world, 
When  Spring  her  banners  of  love  unfurled. 
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LONDON  UNDER  THE  WAR-CLOUD. 

Nancy's  two  young  aunts,  Auntie 
Nellie  and  Auntie  May,  lived  with 
Great-aunt  Ellen  in  a  central  part  of 
London,  near  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
That  squat,  blind-windowed  structure, 
with  its  rambling  wings,  was  much  the 
same  today  as  when  Dickens  wrote  of 
it  in  No  Thoroughfare,  its  iron  railings 
enclosing  a  wide  space  of  ground, 
flanked  by  scattered  trees,  which  in- 
tervened in  front  of  the  building. 
Nancy  saw  little  of  it  as  she  was 
wheeled  past  it  in  a  taxi,  her  trunk  on 
the  top.  But  the  flying  glimpse  re- 
called her  visit  of  a  year  ago,  when, 
in  going  by  foot,  during  the  recrea- 
tion-hour of  the  children,  she  had 
paused  to  watch  the  boys  in  red 
waist-coats  playing  foot-ball,  and 
the  girls;  in  their  white  pinafores  and 
short  hair,  as  they  strolled  in  twos  and 
threes,  while  others  of  them  jumped 
at  skipping-rope. 

The  evening  of  her  present  visit, 
Nancy  went  past  the  place  with  Aunt 
Ellen  on  an  errand  to  an  adjacent 
street.  No  sign  of  the  children  was 
to  be  seen  about  grass-plot  or  walks ; 
but  the  central  courtyard  was  per- 
vaded by  lines  of  men  in  khaki,  simul- 
taneously lifting  their  arms  or  swing- 
ing their  feet  at  the  word  of  the  drill- 
sergeant.  A  crowd  of  people  who  had 
stopped  in  passing,  like  themselves, 
looked  on.  The  men  in  uniform  who, 
as  Nancy  put  it,  were  "doing  gym.," 
were  Territorials  undergoing  some 
final  drill  preparatory  to  departure  for 
the  point  they  would  be  stationed  at. 
For  a  wing  of  "the  Foundling,"  as  it 
was  locally  termed,  had  been  converted 
into  barracks. 

Nancy  had  various  evidences  of  this 
during  her  visit.  Very  early  in  the 
morning  she  heard  the  notes  of  a  bugle, 
sounding  for  reveille,   the    getting-up 


time  of  the  men.  At  nine-thirty  a.  m. 
was  heard  in  every  room  of  the  Aunt's 
house  trumpet-strains  annotated  by 
drum-beats.  The  men  were  drilling  to 
the  matutinal  accompaniment  of  four 
bars  of  "See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes,"  played  over  and  over  again. 
One  night,  just  after  supper,  Nancy's 
late  holiday-hour  for  going  to  bed, 
shouts  and  cheering  reached  them  from 
the  direction  of  "the  Foundling."  A 
corps  of  men  in  khaki  were  just  driv- 
ing off  to  the  station  for  the  midnight 
train  on  their  way  to  Boulogne,  a  pa- 
triotic crowd  having  assembled  to  give 
them  a  "send-off." 

Within  a  week  or  two,  Nancy  saw, 
in  going  past  the  iron  gates,  not  only 
men  in  uniform  drilling,  but  bodies  of 
\-ouths  and  men  in  clothes  such  as  Mr. 
Ware  or  her  father  wore.     An  appeal 
had  gone  forth  from  the  War-office  for 
recruits,   to   serve   king  and    country, 
and  these  citizens  had  left  their  ordi- 
nary work  and  answered  to  the  call. 
The  Aunt's  was  near  the  end  of  the 
street,  which  abutted  on  the  long  one 
that  led  past  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
By  and  by,  in  the  days  that  followed, 
were  to  be  seen  from  the  sitting-room 
window    lines  of  recruits,    and    their 
tramp,  tramp  heard  as  they  marched 
along  this   street,   frequently    without 
band  or  drum, -but  all  singing,  or  whis- 
tling in  concert.    They  were  all  young, 
for  the  appeal  to  "the  Yonng  Men  of 
England"   liad   been   for   those   whose 
ages  ranged   from  eighteen  to  thirty. 
ATany  of  them   smiled   as   thev    went 
along,  like  truant  schoolboys  who  have 
left   their   desks.        But    the   faces   of 
others    wore   a   grave,    set    look,    as 
though  well  knowing  that  the  game  of 
War.  which  often  breaks  a  constitution 
and  wrecks  the  nerves,  if  it  leaves  a 
man  his  life,  had  not  yet  begun. 

Boy  scouts  were  also  now  a  feature 
of  the  streets,  clean,  intelligent-looking 
lads  in  wide-brimmed  khaki  hats,  liuff 
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jackets  and  green  ties.  They  were 
mostly  employed  in  London  at  a  shill- 
ing per  day,  to  carry  messages  to  and 
from  police-stations,  barracks  and 
other  official  departments  in  connection 
with  the  war.  Sometimes  a  group  of 
them  would  be  seen  trundling  a  hand- 
cart, in  which  were  deposited  the 
books,  papers  and  magazines  collected 
by  them  from  door  to  door,  which  peo- 
ple gave  to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers  in 
camp,  in  hospital  and  at  the  front. 

The  dramatic  behavior  of  the  chil- 
dren less  seriously  engaged  than  these 
Scouts  sometimes  lent  a  touch  of  com- 
edy to  the  much  that  was  luridh- 
trigic.      .Mniost    every    street    hid    it'^ 


A     Cinr    OK     THE    OLD    BLOCK. 

army  of  urchin  recruits,  hatless  after 
a  hard  fight,  or  wearing  caps  impro- 
vised from  old  newspapers,  and  in'^h- 
ioned,  it  must  be  owned,  less  like  a 
dragoon's  headgear  than  a  dunce's, 
marching  to  the  martial  music  of  bat- 
tered tin  cans  made  resonant  with 
sticks.  Sometimes,  also,. a  trio  of  juve- 
niles, or  even  solitary  unit,  not  allo\\  ed 
by  his  mother  the  liberties  of  active 
service,  but  armed  with  toy  sword  or 
gun.  was  to  be  seen  within  view  of  the 
jiarental  windows,  gravely  drilling  at 
the  edsre  nf  the  curb. 


Nancy's  three  aunts  did  what  they 
could,  despite  the  anxious  thoughts 
which  now  began  to  weigh  upon  them, 
to  make  the  little  girl's  visit  pass  pleas- 
antly. Great-aunt  Ellen  kept  house  for 
the  young  ladies.  Auntie  Nellie,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  public  schools.  Her  holiday 
of  several  weeks,  which  almost  coin- 
cided with  Nancy's,  had  now  com- 
menced. Auntie  May  did  typewriting 
at  an  office  kept  by  two  French  ladies. 
Her  holiday  was  only  for  a  fortnight, 
which  would  soon  pass.  For  months 
she  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  trip 
to  Brussels,  conducted  by  a  touring- 
office.  That  alas  !  was  now  Impossible. 
By  and  by  indeed  the  incursion  of  the 
German  army  into  the  fine  old  town 
was  proclaimed.  If  she  should  make 
the  visit  at  some  future  time,  would  it 
ever  look  the  same?  she  wondered  with 
a  regretful  sigh. 

Besides  these  aunts  with  whom  she 
was  staying,  Nancy  had  a  married  un- 
cle and  a  little  family  of  cousins  in 
another  quarter  of  London,  near  Re- 
gent's Park.  The  elder  children  were 
one  day  taken  altogether  to  Madame 
Tussaud's,  the  famous  Wax-Works' 
Kxhibition  near  the  park  gates.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Auntie  May  and 
George  Perry,  a  kindly  young  man 
w  ho,  it  was  whispered,  might  become 
I'ncle  George  before  long.  The  E.x- 
hiliition  was  by  no  means  crowded,  as 
comparatively  few  people  cared  just 
now  to  go  to  places  of  amusement,  and 
these  today  mostly  came  hither  on  a 
pretext  of  having  children  they  did  not 
wish  to  disappoint.  Nancy  and  her 
cousins  saw  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  in  their  regal  attire,  from 
^^'iIliam  the  Conqueror  and  his  crown- 
ed wife  to  "the  Four  Georges,"  in  vel- 
vet knee  breeches  and  pig-tails  tied 
\\  ith  ribbon  ;  and,  too.  their  descendant, 
in  the  simple  dignity  of  a  widow's 
flowing  cap,  Victoria  the  Good.  They 
saw  also  some  instruments  of  torture, 
used  upon  hapless  criminals  or  upon 
(he  innocent  in  by-gone  times,  which 
made  them  shudder.   From  these  it  was 
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a  pleasant  change  to  turn  to  some 
realistic  tableaux,  representing  Robin 
Hood  and  his  Merry  Men.  The  South 
Pole  Explorers  in  Camp,  The  Death  of 
Nelson,  and  others.  Then  there  were 
the  most  recent  portrait  models,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Kaiser,  the  French 
President,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
English  Army. 

From  the  Wax-Works'  Show  they 
proceeded  to  the  home  of  Nancy's  un- 
cle. Auntie  Charlotte  had  great 
news  to  talk  of.  The  father  of 
Maude  and  Walter.  Nancy's  cousins, 
had  been  ordered  with  the  Territorial 
division  to  which  he  belonged  to  Malta, 
and  they  were  to  start  within  four  days. 
"Tf  he  were  going  to  the  front."  said 
Mrs.  Colvin.  as  she  filled  a  glass  jar 
with  strawberry  jam  for  the  table.  ■ 
"T  should  be  in  a  very  night-mare  of 
anxietv.  At  an  outpost  like  Malta, 
however,  tbev  will  only  be  required  for 
defense."  The  children  were  looking 
forward  to  the  great  event  in  their  an- 
ticipation of  the  coming  week.  Maude's 
Rirthdav  Partv.  "Of  course  they  must 
not  be  disappointed.'and  the  invitations 
must  be  sent  out  tomorrow,"  said 
Maude's  mother.  "But."  she  added. 
"I  am  afraid  the  cake  cannot  be  iced 
this  vear.  Ever\-thing  is  so  expensive, 
and  we  mu=t  save  v  hat  we  can.  you 
know,  ch'ldren.  in  times  like  these,  to 
heln  those  noover  than  ourselves." 

W'ith  this  the  children  readily  con- 
ciuTed ;  though  to  IMaude  at  least, 
whose  memorv  retained  th^  vision  of  a 
snowv  cake  that  had  centered  the 
birthdav  l^nard  of  la'^t  \ear.  the 
thought  that  an  ordinarv  lirowny  one 
must  be  substituted  lirought  a  pang, 
which,  however,  the  prospect  of  Imr 
father's  absence  overloomed.  .At  fir=t 
the  war  had  been  to  her  exciting.  Now 
she  thou^'ht  it  horrid.  Poor  child  !  this 
\^■as  light  compared  \\ith  what  she  was 
presently  to  realize. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  convev 
Stephen  Colvin  anrl  =onie  hundred 
others  in  the  Territoriil  uniform  to 
Malta  was  a  packet  boat  named  S'caJ- 
lo'iv  that  had  been  appropriated  for  the 


purpose,  the  service  for  ordinary  pas- 
sengers having  b.ecn  suspended  since 
the  war  began.  As  the  ordinary  land 
routes  after  crossing  the  Channel  was 
beset  bv  the  enemy,  the  vessel  would 
jnirsue  its  course  by  water,  proceeding 
past  the  Bav  of  Biscay  into  the  .Atlan- 
tic. The  War-office  was  to  issue  dis- 
patches to  signify  when  the  vessel  had 
arrived. 

"It  will  be  just  as  though  you  had 
sent  a  telegram  to  tell  us,"  said  Stephen 
Colvin's  wife. 

Tt  was  the  last  night  previous  to  his 
departure,  and  Mr.  Colvin  and  his 
family  were  gathered  together  in  their 
cozy  sitting-room,  Maude  on  father's 
knee,  and  Walter,  the  next  in  age,  on  a 
stool  at  his  feet.  The  thought  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  was.  "This 
time  tomorrow  father  will  not  be 
here !"  M"aude  was  overawed  bv  the 
strangeness  of  it  all.  Walter,  with  the 
optimism  of  five-and-a-lnlf,  promised 
to  be  a  good  boy  always  and  take  the 
man's  place  while  father  was  away. 
Wee  Wilford  in  his  cot  slept  on  in  the 
Heaven-guarded  peace  of  infancv.  The 
wife's  heart  indeed  was  sore.  But  after 
all.  he  was  not  one  of  those  to  be  tar- 
gets, as  she  expressed  it.  and  she  forced 
herself  to  put  a  bright  face  on  the  mat- 
ter :  for  after  all.  would  he  not  be  cer- 
t-iin  to  return,  duty  fidfilled.  wdicn  the 
w 'ir  vvas  over? 

"^'i  II  will  get  rid  of  the  last  tendencv 
III  influenza,  and  be  quite  brown  when 
vou  return."  she  sa'd.  Mabel  mean- 
wliile  had  been  promised  a  Maltese  kit- 
t<^n  if  there  were  one  to  b'^  had.  and 
^^'alter  renuested  a  marmoset,  which 
'"^  bad  an  idea  viiist  be  indigenous  to 
Malta. 

The  children  were  allnwcd  to  sit  up 
rni  hour  later  than  their  usual  time 
that  night.  Then,  as  was  the  custom 
before  they  said  Gnod-night,  mother 
1  rought  the  big  Bible,  and  father  read 
a  passa,ge  aloud.  He  chose  ton-ght  the 
short  and  beautiful  23rd  Psalm,  and 
read  steadily:  "Yea,  though  T  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
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Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  me." 

The  next  morning  was  busied  with 
the  final  packing  of  his  equipment.  All 
the  children  accompanied  him  to  the 
station,  farewells  being  said  amidst  the 
cheering  of  a  demonstrative  crowd : 
and  father  had  gone. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
Monday.  Nancy,  under  Aunt  Ellen's 
directions,  was  thinly  slicing  a  cucum- 
ber they  were  to  have  with  some  sar- 
dines for  the  early  evening  meal ; 
Auntie  Nellie,  whose  holidays  were 
passing  quietly,  was  deep  in  an  enter- 
taining book ;  her  sister  May,  whose 
holiday  had  now  commenced,  having 
gone  out  somewhere  under  the  convoy 
of  Mr.  Perry.  The  windows  were  open, 
as  it  had  been  a  warm  day.  A  band  of 
recruits  had  recently  passed  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  singing  as  they  marched. 
"It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary." 
There  was  now  comparative  silence, 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  rumbling  of 
some  vehicle  past  the  windows.  Pres- 
ently arose  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
long  street  the  sound  of  words  monot- 
onously shouted  at  the  top  pitch  of  a 
strident  voice. 

"  'Extra  Special  Edition'  of  Thr 
Evening  Neivs,"  exclaimed  Auntie 
Nellie,  putting  down  her  book  and  go- 
ing to  the  window  to  listen  more  in- 
tently, 'T  wonder  what  it  is  the  man'*; 
saying." 

By  and  by,  as  the  vendor  came  near- 
er, the  shouted  words  came  distinctly 
to  the  listener's  hearing:  "Awful  dis- 
aster! Packet  boat  Swallozv  sunk  by 
German  mine  in  Atlantic !  Over  four 
hundred  Territorials  missing — some 
saved !" 

Auntie  Nellie  came  back  shrinking 
from  the  window,  her  fingers  at  her 
ears,  and  sank  upon  the  sofa.  "O  God, 
Steve !"  she  said  brokenly. 

"What  is  it,  what?"  asked  Aunt 
Ellen,  the  loaf  from  which  she  had 
been  cutting  bread-and-butter  Doised 
in  her  hand,  with  a  knife  a  fixture 
therein. 


Auntie  Nellie  could  hardly  speak  the 
words.  Nancy,  who  had  followed  her 
to  the  window,  having  caught  the  word 
"Swallow,"  helped  her  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  Aunt  Ellen,  who  had  the 
previous  minute  been  busied  with  an 
obdurate  kettle-lid,  began  to  under- 
stand. 

The  sprightly  old  lady's  face,  usually 
pinkish,  grew  suddenly  grey :  but  she 
essayed  to  comfort  with  a  gleam  of 
hope.    "After  all,  we  mustn't  give  way 


SOMEEODY  S   DADDY    HAS   GONE  TO   WAR. 

at  once  to  despair.  'Some  saved' — our 
lad  may  be  amongst  them.  But  think 
of  Charlotte." 

"I  must  go  to  her,"  said  Nellie,  reso- 
lutely drying  her  eyes,  and  forcing 
back  the  sobs.  Her  only  brother  was 
very  dear  to  her ;  but  she  knew  that  to 
his  wife  he  was  more  than  life  itself. 
"It  is  just  the  suspense  that  will  be 
killing  to  her." 

Aunt  Ellen  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
eat,  but  she  conld  only  gulp  down  some 
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tea.     Putting  on  her  things,  she  hur- 
ried out  of  the  house. 

For  three  days  more  Charlotte  Col- 
vin  had  to  endure  the  torture  of  uncer- 
tainty, at  one  moment  seeing  her  loved 
one  beneath  the  waves ;  the  next,  as- 
suring her  heart  that  he  must  be  re- 
stored to  her.  At  length — as  speedily 
as  possible,  but  it  seemed  an  eternity 
to  those  waiting — was  published  a  full 
list  of  the  saved.  Then  she  knew  that 
her  husband  must  be  amongst  the 
missing.  She  clasped  her  two  children 
in  her  arms,  and  told  them  in  calm 
tones   that   father   would   never   come 


home  to  them  any  more,  for  God  had 
taken  him  to  the  Home  above. 

And  it  was  on  Mabel's  eleventh 
birthday  that  this  news  was  told  her. 
None  of  the  children  to  whom  invita- 
tions for  the  party  had  been  issued 
thought  of  coming  now,  for  they  too 
had  heard.  But  many  wrote  her  loving 
little  letters,  and  some  sent  her  the 
present  they  would  have  brought. 
Nancy  went  to  spend  that  evening  with 
her  cousin,  and  the  two  sat  most  of  the 
time  hand  in  hand,  each  feeling  that 
the  Shadow  of  Death  had  brought  her 
nearer  to  the  other's  heart. 


(to  be  continued.) 


The  Primary  Class  of  the  Tokyo  Sunday  School. 


I  feel  a  pleasure  in  writing  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  the  Primary  class 
of  the  Tokyo  Sunday  School.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  large  enroll- 
ment of  children  who  eagerly  wait  for 


MISS    CHID    OKOBO 

One  of  the  little  girls  who  has  a  perfect 

record. 


each  Sunday  morning  to  come.  None 
of  the  children  of  our  Sunday  School 
belong  to  the  Church,  nor  are  their 
parents  members,  but  most  of  them 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission 
house  and  enjoy  very  much  the  priv- 
ilege of  meeting  once  a  week  to  sing 
the  songs  and  listen  to  the  stories  of 
Jesus. 

.  We  find  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
very  useful  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  as  they  enjoy  very  much  the 
easy  stories  of  the  gospel,  along  with 
the  many  moral  stories  contained 
therein. 

I  have  been  instructor  in  this  class 
for  the  past  six  months  and  have  been 
assisted  greatly  in  the  work  by  two  of 
our  native  sisters,  one  of  them,  sister 
Ei  Nachie,  being  the  first  and  only  one 
^vho  has  been  raised  in  the  Church. 
She  has  been  helping  in  this  class  for 
many  years,  but  we  regret  very  much, 
that  she  is  going  to  leave  us. 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  the  pic- 
ture opposite  (reading  from  left  to 
right)  are:  Elder  J.  Vernon  Adams, 
Sister  Yuki  Kato,  President  of  the 
Mission  H.  Grant  Ivins,  who  also  acts 
as  superintendent.  Sister  Ei  Nachie, 
and  Amasa  W.  Clark. 

J.  Vernon  Adams. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 
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Motherhood. 

Motherhood  Hes  at  the  foundation 
of  happiness  in  the  home,  and  of  pros- 
perity in  the  nation.  God  has  laid 
upon  men  and  women  very  sacred  obH- 
gations  with  respect  to  motherhood, 
and  they  are  obhgations  that  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  invoking  divine 
di.spleasure.  In  first  Timothy  2:13- 
15.  we  are  told  that  "Adam,  was  first 
formed,   then    Eve.     And   Adam    was 


not  deceived,  but  the  woman,  being  de- 
ceived, was  in  the  transgression.  Not- 
withstanding, she  shall  be  saved  in 
child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith 
and  charity,  and  holiness  with  so- 
briety." Can  she  be  saved  without 
child-bearing?  She  indeed  takes  an 
awful  risk  if  she  wilfully  disregards 
what  is  a  pronounced  requirement  of 
God.  How  shall  she  plead  her  in- 
nocence when  she  is  not  innocent? 
How  shall  she  excuse  her  guilt  when  it 
is  fastened  upon  her? 

The  alarming  condition  of  decrease 
in  the  population  of  certain  nations  and 
certain  classes  of  society  is  held  up 
as  a  warning  against  those  who  would 
impair  the  blessings  of  society  and 
undermine  the  future  welfare  of  the 
state. 

The  question  of  parental  obligation 
in  the  matter  of  children  is  not  gen- 
erally denied.  A  failure  to  fulfill  the 
obligation,  however,  is  too  frequently 
excused. 

"Children,"  we  are  told,  "are  a  herit- 
age of  the  Lord  ;"  they  are  also,  the 
Psalmist  tells  us,  "His  reward."  U 
children  are  cut  oflf  from  their  birth- 
right how  shall  the  Lord  be  rewarded  ? 
They  are  not  a  source  of  weakness  and 
poverty  to  family  life,  for  they  bring 
with  them  certain  divine  blessings  that 
make  for  the  prosperity  of  the  home 
and  the  nation.  "As  arrows  are  in  the 
hand  of  a  mightv  man,  so  are  children 
of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  ;-thev  shall 
not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall' speak 
with  the  enemies  in  the  gate." 

What  answer  shall  men  and  women 
make  in  excuse  of  conduct  which  con- 
travenes the  commandments  of  God? 
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Those  whose  hearts  are  in  touch  with 
God's  most  sacred  laws  will  make  great 
sacrifices  honestly  to  fulfill  them. 

There  has,  however,  of  late  arisen 
a  condition  in  our  social  life  that  is 
working  against  the  divine  require- 
ments of  motherhood.  Men  and  wo- 
men plead  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  child-bearing.  The  require- 
ments for  motherhood  in  matters  of 
doctors'  fees,  nurses'  bills,  and  hospital 
charges,  are  so  great  as  to  discourage 
men  and  women  of  slender  means. 
The  burden  of  such  expenses  are  cer- 
tainly becoming  great,  and  if  they  are 
likely  to  stand  directly  in  the  way  of 
God's  requirements,  something  should 
be  done  either  to  remove  them  or 
mitigate  them,  and  some  means  should 
be  provided  that  will  protect  the  family 
and  the  nation  against  destruction.  It 
is  a  problem  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  our  law-makers,  who  appropriate 
generously  in  matters  that  are  insig- 
nificent  when  compared  with  the 
health,  wealth  and  physical  prosperity 
of  the  nation  that  encourages  the  birth 
of  children. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  are 
making  the  expenses  of  child-birth  so 
burdensome  are  defeating  their  own 
financial  well-being  in  the  end.  Chil- 
dren,  and   especially  those   well-born, 


are  the  greatest  asset  of  the  family, 
the  church  and  the  state.  Unless  we 
immediately  resist  the  present  tendency 
which  is  endangering  motherhood,  we 
shall  find  it  too  late  to  cure  such  a 
growing  and  pernicious  evil.  Shirking 
the  responsibility  of  motherhood  may 
easily  become  a  habit  so  fixed  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  overcome. 

Some  of  our  states  have  expended 
millions  to  promote  the  growth  of  their 
population,  when  a  fraction  of  that 
sum  might  have  secured  to  them 
a  native  growth  in  birth-rate  that 
would  be  vastly  superior  to  immigra- 
tions from  abroad.  Motherhood 
should  be  encouraged,  not  alone  by 
teaching  it  as  a  religious  duty,  but  by 
wise  provisions  of  law  by  which  the 
state  may  be  made  to  share  its  just 
proportion  of  a  burden  which  present 
conditions  are  making  extremely  heavy 
upon  the  lives  of  those  who  are  inclined 
to  shirk  motherhood  because  its  ex- 
penses are  so  large.  Fundamental, 
however,  in  motherhood,  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  God 
will  reward  those  who  honestly  and 
'faithfully  endeavor  to  keep  His  com- 
mandments. He  will  not  lay  upon 
them  a  burden  that  He  does  not  give 
them  strength  to  bear. 

Joseph   F.   Smith. 


The  Mothers. 

(A  Mother's  Day  Poem.) 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Do  you  see  them  come,  the  Mothers? 

Some  are  young  and  wondrous  fair. 
Aye,  and  some  have  brows  deep  furrowed, 

'Neath  their  crown  of  silv'ry  hair. 

But  their  aim  is  one.  these  mothers, 
Just  to  love  and  just  to  give; 

They  have  all  passed  through  the  valley. 
Sown  with  pain  that  man  might  live. 

Mothers  young  and  mothers  aged, 

Proven  worthy  of  the  name. 
Though  they  boast  no  wreath  of  laurel, 

Yet  is  theirs  the  truest  fame. 

Weave  no  chaplet  for  the  mothers. 
Save  of  immortelles  that  share     ■ 

In  a  purity  as  hallowed 
As  the  robes  the  angels  wear. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JUNE,  1915. 
The  bread  and  water  represent 

His  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
Ye  Saints,  partake  and  testify 

Ye  do  remember  Him. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JUNE,  1915. 
(Book  of  Mormon,  III  Nephi  27 :33) 
Enter  ye  in  at  the  straight  gate ;  for  straight  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,  but  wide 
is  the  gate,  and  broad  the  way  which  leads  to  death,  and  many  there 
be  that  travel  therein,  until  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 


Special  Meeting  of  Superintendencies 
and  Stake  Boards. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  meet- 
ing of  Stake  Superintendencies  and  Stake 
Boards  was  held  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Sunday,  April  4th.,  1915,  at  4:15  p.  m. 
First  Assistant  General  Superintendent, 
Elder  David  O.  McKay,  presided. 

There  were  present  of  the  General 
Board  the  following:  Elders  David  O. 
McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards,  Heber  J. 
Grant,  Hugh  J.  Cannon,  Andrew  Kimball, 
John  M.  Mills,  George  D.  Pyper,  George 
M.  Cannon,  Horace  H.  Cummings,  Josiah 
Burrows,  William  A.  I\Iorton,  Henry  H. 
Rolapp,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Charles  B. 
Felt,  George  H.  Wallace,  Howard  R. 
E)riggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter,  Milton  Ben- 
nion,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Ballantyne,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and  J.  W. 
Walker. 

All  stakes  but  Kanab,  St.  Johns,  San 
Luis,    Star    Valley,    Union    and     Young, 


were    represented,   and   the   total   attend- 
ance was  213. 

After  the  opening  exercises  Assistant 
General  Superintendent  David  O.  McKay 
welcomed  the  Sunday  School  workers,, 
and  stated  that  there  were  a  number  of 
topics  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
the  Board  desired  to  present. 

Elder  John  M.  Mills  presented  the  sub- 
ject of  "Text  Books,"  and  Elder  Howard 
R.  Driggs  spoke  to  the  topic  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Parents'  Class  work.  He  said 
that  beginning  with  June  the  Parents' 
Class  General  Committee  recommended 
another  look  into  Vol.  II,  Parent  and 
Child.  This  would  fill  out  the  year,  and 
beginning  January,  1916,  Vol.  Ill  Par- 
ent and  Child  would  be  ready. 

Superintendent  Fred  J.  Pack,  of  Lib- 
erty Stake,  asked  the  advice  of  the  Board 
with  reference  to  booster  lectures  in  the 
Parents'    Classes. 

Elder  McKay  advised  that  such 
lectures  be  eliminated,  but  wisdom 
should  be  used  in  the  matter.     However, 
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beginning  with  June,  Parent  and  Child, 
Vol.  II,  should  be  followed  by  all  the 
Stakes,  the  Local  Sunday  to  be  reserved 
for  such  lectures  and  topics  as  local  con- 
ditions   might    suggest. 

Elder  George  M.  Cannon,  referring  to 
the  subject  of  Text  Books,  suggested  that 
the  children  be  urged  to  earn  and  save 
money   to   buy   their   own   books. 

Elder  Milton  Bennion  treated  the  sub- 
ject, "Responsibility  of  Stake  Boards  to 
give  Technical  Training  to  Teachers." 
The  Board  recommends  that  one  efficient 
teacher  be  appointed  to  assume  entire 
responsibility  of  a  class.  The  various 
steps  suggested  for  training  teachers 
were  outlined  as  follovirs: 

I.  Stake   Board   Meetings 

II.  Union  Meetings 

(a)  Central 

(b)  District 

(c)  Ward 

III.  Local  Board  Meetings 

IV.  Visitations. — He  Recommended 
that  a  Board  Member  visiting  a  school 
should  observe  a  class  recitation  and 
then  sfay  after  the  school  to  discuss  the 
lesson   with   the  teacher. 

V.  Libraries — Certain  reference  books 
should  be  in  the  libraries  for  the  benefit 
of  stake  workers. 

VI.  Juvenile  Instructor. — This  mag- 
azine aims  to  outline  suggestions  for  all 
the  lessons  and  to  give  the  me'thods  for 
handling  the  work. 

Brother  Bennion  said  that  a  teacher 
should  have  as  broad  a  view  as  possible 
with  sufficient  judgment  to  select  items 
of  value  particularly  applicable  to  his 
class.  Many  teachers  of  long  training 
fail  because  they  don't  select  from  their 
material  the  salient  features  of  the  les- 
son. 

In  dealing  with  the  young  people,  the 
teacher  should  emphasize  two  phases  of 
the  work:  First,  he  should  understand 
the  nature  of  the  boys  and  girls  he  is 
called  upon  to  instruct,  and,  secondly,  he 
should  spend  more  time  on  the  manner 
of  presenting  the  lesson  than  upon  the 
material    he    uses. 

Elder  David  O.  McKay  emphasized  the 
svggf  stio"  -  of  Brother  Bennion.  stating 
that  the  slogan  for  the  year  had  been 
"Efficiency-Spirituality."  The  cry  had 
been  home  preparation  with  text  books 
as  the  means.  Xow  it  was  asked  that  the 
Stake  Boards  teach  the  teachers  how 
to  teach,  and  six  means  had  been  sug- 
gested: (1)  Stake  Board  Meetings, 
C2)  Union  Meetings,  (3)  Local  Board 
Meetings,  (4)-  Visitations,  (S)  Librar- 
ies, and  (6)  Juvenile  Instructor.  Broth- 
er McKay  asked  the  Stake  officers  pres- 
ent if  they  had  been  meeting  with  success 
in  Union   and   Local  Board  meetings. 

Elder  Colton  of  LInion,  thought  the 
greatest    cause    of   failure    with    some    in 


holding  Union  Meetings  was  lack  of  defi- 
niteness,  and  that  there  was  no  concrete 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  teach  the 
teachers. 

Superintendent  John  E.  Bench  of 
South  Sanpete  said  his  Unions  were  not 
successful  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance members  have  to  travel  and  the 
lack  of  available  time  for  department 
sessions. 

Elder  Williams  of  Malad,  stated  that 
the  Stake  was  now  divided  into  four 
districts,  with  success  attending  the  new 
system. 

Superintendent  Fred  J.  Pack,  of  Liberty 
Stake,  spoke  of  the  marked  success  of 
Unions  in  Liberty  Stake.  '  In  addition 
to  the  Union  work  the  Board  selected 
members  to  visit  the  weakest  teachers 
and  follow  up  the  visits  Sunday  after 
Sunday. 

Superintendent  I.  A.  Smoot,  Earl  J. 
Glade  of  Utah  Stake,  and  Superintend- 
ent L.  C.  Pond  of  Boise,  also  spoke 
favorably  of  Union  work. 

Elder  William  McKay  of  Ogden  Stake 
said  in  his  Stake  it  was  found  necessary 
to  meet  with  the  officers  and  teachers 
once  a  week.  Thirty  minutes  was  spent 
on  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  les- 
sons. 

Elder  Alma  O.  Taylor  of  Ensign  Stake 
said  that  as  the  subject  called  for  the 
Technical  Training  of  Teachers  it  seemed 
evident  to  him  that  accent  should  be 
placed  on  the  term  technical,  and  he 
thought  there  was  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Board  to  give  more 
liberal  training  to  Stake   Board  workers. 

Elder  Davd  O.  McKay  then  called  for 
a  vote  of  the  meeting  as  to  whether  it 
wanted  more  lesson  material  or  more 
suggestons  on,  "How  to  Present  the 
Lesson."  The  Superntendencies  and 
Boards  present  voted  almost  unani- 
mously that  they  desired  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  to  contain  more  matter  on 
"How  to  Teach  Teachers." 

In  answer  to  a  question  Superintendent 
McKay  stated  that  the  prayer  meeting 
should  begin  no  later  than  10:00  and 
close  at  10:20,  and  where  Priesthood 
meetings  are  held  at  9  o'clock,  the  Bish- 
op should  close  them  at  10  o'clock,  or  if 
not,  all  Sunday  School  workers  should  be 
excused  at  that  time. 

In  explaining  the  rule  that  one  efficient 
teacher  should  be  appointed  to  supervise 
and  teach  each  class,  Elder  McKay  stated 
that  there  might  be  several  classes  in  a 
department,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
there  should  be  one  teacher  for  each  of 
those   classes. 

Brother  McKay  urged  the  workers  to 
get  in  close  touch  with  the  Department 
Committees  of  the  General  Board  and 
consult  with  them  frequently  concern- 
ing the  work. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer. 


"The     Biggest     Sunday     School    in    the 
World." 

The  Semi-annual  Conference  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  was  held 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sun- 
day, April  4th,  1915,  at  7  p.  m.,  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent,  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  presiding. 

Present:  The  First  Presidency,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  First 
Council  of  Seventy,  thirty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Board,  Presidents  of 
Stakes,  Representatives  from  all  the 
stakes  of  Zion  (except  Kanab,  St.  Johns, 
San  Luis,  Star  Valley  and  Young),  twelve 
missions  and  a  congregation  of  Sunday 
School  workers  crowding  the  Tabernacle 
to  overflowing  and  packing  most  of  the 
aisles  in  the  building — approximately 
11,000  people. 

The  session  was  designated  "The  Big- 
gest Sunday  School  in  the  World,"  and 
the  program  was  carried  out  without  a 
single  announcement  was  rendered  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Efficiency-Spirituality." 

6:55  Organ  Music.  Elder  Alvin  A.  Beesley 
7:00  Roll  Call  of  Stakes  General  Secretary 

Song,  "Easter  Morn"    

....  1000  Children  from  Salt  Lake  Stake 

Prayer Elder   H.    H.   Cummings 

The  General  Secretary  presented  an 
Abstract  of  Statistical  Report  for 
1914,  and  presented  the  names  of  the 
General  Sunday  School  officers,  and 
the  brethren  were  unanimously  sus- 
tained as  named  in  the  Editorial  De- 
partment  of   this   issue. 

Song:   "The   Rose   of   Heaven" 

Children's  Chorus 

The  Sacrament: 

(a)   Recitation  of  Gem: 

"I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead; 

and  behold 
I   am  alive   forevermore.   Amen." 
Led  by  Elder  J.  Leo  Fairbanks 
Cb)  Trio — Piano,    Violin    and    Cello 

(in  place  of  organ) 

Messrs.  Charles  and  Bert  Shepherd 
and  Irving  Snow 
(c)   Sacrament      Thought:      "He      is  ■ 
Risen"    and    What    it    Means    to 

Us Elder  Geo.  H.  Wallace 

Concert    Recitation    (Isaiah    2:2-4).... 

Developed 

and    led    by    Elder   James    E.   Talmage 
(See  leading  article,  this  issue.) 

Singing     Practice 

Led  by  Elder  Joseph  Ballantyne 

The   Lesson: 

(a)  "The    Juvenile     Instructor" — Its 


Jubilee  Year  and  What  We  Owe  to 
It   Elder  Heber  J.  Grant 

(b)  The  Child... Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton 

(c)  Solo,  "Hosanna"   

Elder  Willard  Andelin 

(d)  The  Teacher    (from  the  inspira- 
tional   viewpoint)    

Elder  E.  Conway  Ashton 

Exhortation  and  Blesisng   

President  Joseph  F.  Smith 

Song:  "Haste  Ye" Children's  Chorus 

Benediction Elder   Josiah    Burrows 


Abstract    from 
for 


the   Annual    Report 
914. 


Department  Enrollment  Gains  Losses 

Officers  &  Teachers.. 21,911  765  .... 

Kindergarten    31,434  2,842      

Primary    26,404  1,973  .... 

First    Intermediate..  .33,580  209      

Second    Intermediate. 23,437  ....  1,029 

Theological     28,605  ....  158 

Parents    29,167  3,137  .... 

Stake   Board    878  39  .... 


Deduct  loss 

Net  gain  of 
Add  Cradle   Roll 

Grand  Total 


195,416    8,965     1,187 
1,187      .... 

7,778      .... 


14,009 
209,425 


Of  the  teachers  enrolled  10,938  were 
men  and  10,973  women.  In  1913  the  male 
majority  was  92.  This  year  the  sisters 
lead   by  35. 

Of  the  regular  grade  pupils  we  have 
69.271  boys  and  74,189  girls— a  total  of 
143,460  pupils,  the  girls  preponderating 
by  4,918. 

The  average  percent  of  attendance  of 
officers  and  teachers  in  the  stakes  was 
64 — a  gain  of  1:  in  the  Mission  80 — a  loss 
of  3.  Average  in  the  World  68% — a  gain 
of   1%. 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the 
stakes  58%,  the  same  as  last  year;  in  the 
missions  72%,  a  gain  of  4%. 

Utah  Stake  has  the  largest  Sunday 
School  enrollment  totalling  over  7,000. 

The  following  stakes  lead  in  per- 
centage of  attendance  of  officers  and 
teachers:  .Salt  Lake,  80;  Ensign,  Hyrum 
and  Wasatch,  77;  Weber,  76;  Ogden,  75; 
Union,    73. 

San  Juan  furnishes  the  highest  per- 
centage of  attendance  of  pupils,  viz:  75%. 
Forest  Dale,  Granite  Stake,  has  the 
largest   active    enrollment,   870. 
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Words  by  E.  E.  Hewitt. 
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Music  BY  Albert  J.  Powell. 


1 

1.  Love,    I   hear  the  trumpet  sounding,But  my  heart  is  far    a  -  way!    0  -  ver 

2.  Loy  -  al     to    my  country's   glory,     To  the  land   I   love    so  well!  Yet  some 

3.  But    a    soldier's  call    is     du-ty, Though  its  voice  may  seem  se-veie;  No-ble 
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hill  and    val-ley  bounding,  To   my    heart  sweet  fancies   stray.     Eve  -  ning 
times  will  dreams  o'ercome  me;  Tender  thoughts  within  me     swell;      Of      the 
motives     give  it     beau  -  ty.  Onward     sounds  the  bugle      clear;     Man  -  y 
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stars     a-bove  me   burning.  Homeward  now  fond  mem' ries  turning, 

For 

my 

dear  -  est   of    all  places, Where  have   shone  sweet  woman's  graces, 

And 

the 

lov-ing  pray'rs  are  blending.  To  the  throne  of  God  as  •  cend  -  ing. 

Lord 

of 
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loved  ones  fondly     yearning, 
ro  -  sy     lit  -  tie        faces. 
Hosts!  this  warfare   ending. 


Father       keep  them  night  and 

Shall  I        see  them — who  can 

Bring  me        to   my   home   a     - 


day. 

tell, 
gain. 
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Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans. 


To  Supervisors 

Volume  III  of  Parent  and  Child,  it  is 
planned,  will  be  ready  for  use  by  January 
tirst  of  the  coming  year.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  this  new  book  a  real  contribution 
along  parents'  class  lines.  To  do  this, 
time  is  necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  get  ready  for 
the  new  book  by  taking  a  new  view  of 
Volume  II.  This  plan  has  been  decided 
on  by  the  committee.  This  excellent  lit- 
tle book  has  inspired  many  homes.  It  is 
worth  re-reading,  and  carefully  reviewing. 
Several  years  have  elapsed  since  Volume 
II  was  studied.  So  many  changes  in  our 
supervisors  and  class  members  have 
taken  place  since  then,  that  the  book 
will  be  new  to  most  of  the  class.  To 
those  who  have  read  the  lessons,  a  sec- 
ond study  will  be  helpful. 

See  to  it  that  parents  are  supplied  at 
once  with  Volume  II.  A  limited  number 
of  these  books  are  on  hand  at  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store.  They 
may  be  had  at  the  reduced  price  of  25c, 
postpaid.     Order  at  once  what  you  need. 

The  supervisors  are  urged  to  do  all 
they  can  to  bring  new  life  and  meaning  to 
the  work.  Through  the  Juvenile,  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  group  the  lessons 
will  be  given.  The  aim  will  be  to  present 
the  lessons  most  seasonable  for  each 
month.  From  each  group  the  supervisors 
may  choose  two  they  think  best  adapted 
to  their  classes  and  vital  to  their  needs. 
These  two  lessons,  together  with  the 
Calendar  subject  to  be  offered  each  month 
in  the  Juvenile  will  constitute  the  work 
for  the  month. 

In  keeping  with  this  plan  we  suggest 
the  following  as 


WORK  FOR  JUNE. 
I. 

Select  from  the  following  subjects  for 
June  two  lessons,  or,  if  desired,  combine 
two  or  three  lessons  in  one: 

1.  Proper  Balance  in  our  Pastimes. 

2.  Public  Pleasures. 

3.  Our  Holidays. 

4.  Playgrounds. 

5.  Public  Parks. 

6.  The  Public  Resort. 

These  subjects  are  always  new  and 
vital. 

Suggestions:  (a)  Read  carefully  the 
opening  chapters  in  Volume  II  on  these 
subjects.  Study  the  outlines.  Assign  to 
class  members  the  best  topics  to  discuss. 

(b)  If  desirable  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate,  report,  and  recommend 
something  aiming  to  uplift  our  commu- 
nities along  the  lines  of  the  lesson. 

Strike  at  the  dangers  of  the  Public 
pleasures  in  a  positive  way. 

Calendar   Subject:     Memories   of  Joseph 
Smith  the  Prophet. 

Sunday,  June  27,  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet.  Make 
the  exercises  of  the  day  reflect  his  life, 
l^mphasize  his  teachings,  his  personality 
and  worth  to  the  world.  Appoint  two  to 
five  members  of  the  class  to  lead  in  this 
work,  giving  to  each  about  three  to  five 
minutes  to  present  some  interesting  topic 
on  the  Prophet's  life. 

Interesting  reminiscences  for  this  work 
may  be  found  in  the  Historical  Record 
and  other  Church  histories.  Two  articles 
from  the  Juvenile,  one  on  "Visits  to  Car- 
thage" (June,  1911),  and  another  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  Juvenile,  on  "Nauvoo  the 
Beautiful,"  may  be  also  found  helpful. 


Theological  Department. 


Milton  Bennion,  Chairman;  John  M.  Millls,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.,  and 

Elias  Conway  Ashton. 


Fir^  Year— The  Life  of  Chri^ 

[Prepared  by  E.  C.  Ashton.] 
Lesson  16.     Christ's  Miracles. 

1.     The   Nature  and   Purpose  of  Christ's 
Miracles. 
Texts:     Matt.    14:14;      Mark     1:40,   41; 


Matt.  20:30-34;  Luke  7:11,  15;  Matt.  IS: 
32-39;  Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  84:65-73;  Mark 
5:34;Luke  18:42;  Luke  17:19;  Matt.  9:27- 
30;    Luke  8:43-49;   Mark   10:46-52. 

CFor  a  valuable  discussion  on  the  Value 
of  Miracles  as  evidences  of  Divine  au- 
thority and  the  nature  of  Miracles,  see 
Roberts'  New  Witness  for  God,  pp.  28, 
29,  32,  Z2\  also  pp.  249-250.) 
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Note  I.  Miracles.  "The  cases  of  heal- 
ing enumerated  in  the  outline  lesson  are 
by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
miracles  of  healing  which  the  Savior  did 
about  this  time.  The  cases  referred  to 
are  merely  selected  to  call  attention  to 
Messiah's  miracles:  to  show  their  benev- 
olent character,  and  that  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  faith  in  those  who  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  God's  power,  as  well  as  of  power 
in  the  Messiah  to  bestow  those  blessings; 
and  that  the  purpose  of  them  is  not  pri- 
marily to  supply  evidence  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  for  that  is  everywhere  shown 
to  be  secondary,  if  not  merely  incidental." 
(For  a  consideration  of  the  value  of 
miracles  as  evidences  of  divine  authority, 
and  the  nature  of  miracles  themselves,  see 
M.  I.  A.  Manual,  1906-7.) 

2.  Miracles  the  Result  of  Natural  Law. 
Note  II.  Too  much  importance  has 
been  given  to  miracles  as  evidence  of  di- 
vine authority.  Looking  upon  what  are 
commonly  called  miracles,  not  as  events 
or  effects  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  interventions  on  the  part  of  God 
(through  the  operation  of  natural,  though 
perhaps  to  man  unknown  laws)  for  the 
benefit  of  His  children,  and  recognizing 
God  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  it 
would  be  an  extremely  narrow  conception 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Deity  to 
suppose  that  he  would  confine  these  in- 
terventions to  any  one  class  of  His  chil- 
dren Surely  it  is  egotism  run  mad  tor 
a  people  to  suppose  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded so  far  in  becoming  the  specia 
favorites  of  heaven  that  all  God  s  special 
providences  will  be  confined  to  them. 
No  no;  He  who  maketh  the  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  unjust  alike,  is 
capable  of  better  things  thanmen  ascribe 
to  Him  in  this  matter  of  mirac  es.  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  enjoy 
these  special  manifestattons  have  correct 
religious  creeds  or  possess  the  fulness  ot 
truth  Equally  erroneous  is  it  to  suppose 
that  the  powers  of  evil  cannot  work  what 
are  called  miracles;  that  s,  to  put  into 
operation  forces  as  yet  unknown  to  man 
which  produce  effects  uncommon  to  his 
Txperience.  Can  it  be  that  our  Christian 
writers  have  forgotten  that,  "to  wm  us  to 
our  harm,  the  instruments  of  darkness  tell 
°s  truths-win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to 
betray  us  into  deepest  consequences 
Have  thev  forgotten  that  the  miracles  ot 
Mos  s  wYre  well  nigh  "hatched  by  those 
of  the  magicians  of  Egypt?  That  Simon 
Magus  notwithstandmg  he  had  no  lot 
nor  part  in  the  things  of  God  yet  had 
wrought  miracles?  Have  they  forgotten 
that  the  description  given  us  m  Holy 
Writ   (II.  Thess.  2)   of  the  rise  of  Anti- 


Christ,  that  Satan  shall  have  power  to 
work  "signs  and  lying  wonders,"  and  that 
God  will  permit  the  strong  delusions  that 
those  might  be  condemned  who  believe 
not  the  truth  but  have  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness? Have  they  forgotten 
that  the  word  of  prophecy  hath  said  that 
even  unclean  spirits,  "devils,"  shall  have 
the  power  of  "working  miracles,"  even 
calling  down  fire  from  heaven,  to  deceive 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth?  (Rev.  16.) 
If  miracles  are  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute 
test  of  divine  authority,  will  not  the  un- 
clean spirits,  those  miracle-working 
devils,  prove  the  divinity  of  their  mis- 
sion? Again,  it  said  that  "John"  (the 
baptist),  than  whom  there  is  no  greater 
prophet,  "did  no  miracle"  (John  10:41). 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  all  that  are 
sent  of  God  work  miracles;  and  we  see 
that  devils  have  in  the  past  and  will  in 
the  future  possess  that  power;  hence 
miracles  are  not  as  important  a  class  of 
testimony  as  they  have  usually  been  es- 
teemed; and  writers  are  utterly  at  fault 
who  regard  them  as  an  absolute  test  of 
true  religion  or  divine  authority." — New 
Witnesses  for  God,  Vol.  1,  note  at  p.  28. 

Lesson   17.     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Texts:  Luke  5:1-11;  Matt.  9:9-13;  John 
1:42-49:  Matt.  S,  6,  7. 

1.  Location  of  the  Mount. 

The  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  or  the 
Horns  of  Hattin,  supposed  to  be  the 
Mount  where  the  sermon  was  given,  is  a 
two-peaked  hill  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Jesus  chose  it  as  the 
place  to  spend  the  night  in  secret  prayer. 

2.  The  Intent  of  the  Sermon. 

The  sermon  was  given,  no  doubt,  partly 
to  assert  His  authority  (Matt.  7:28,  29), 
and  partly  to  show  how  the  law  of  the 
gospel  was  to  supersede  the  old  law  of 
Moses.  Rev.  Wm.  Hanna  says:  "Now 
if  there  was  one  sentiment  spread  more 
widely  than  another  throughout  this 
crowd,  it  was  the  vague  yet  ardent  ex- 
pectation beating  then  m  almost  every 
Jewish  breast,  of  some  great  national 
deliverance — of  the  near  approach  of  a 
new  kingdom — the  kingdom  of  God.  Of 
this  kingdom  they  had  no  higher  concep- 
tion than  that  it  would  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent outward  and  visible  Jewish 
monarchy.  And  when  it  came,  then 
should  come  the  days  of  liberty  and 
peace,  of  honor  and  triumph,  and  all  kinds 
of  blessedness  for  poor,  oppressed  Judea. 
With  what  a  delicate  hand,  not  openly 
and  rudely  rebuking,  yet  laying  the  ax 
withal  at  its  very  roots,  was  the  deep  na- 
tional prejudice  now  treated  by  our  Lord. 
What  could  have  run  more  directly 
counter   to   the   earthly   ambitious   hopes. 
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swelling  up  within  the  hearts  of  those 
around  him?  What  could  have  served 
more  effectually  10  check  them,  than  the 
very  first  words  which  Jesus  uttered? 
(.The  beatitudes.)  fiow  diftereut  the  kuid 
of  blessedness  thus  described,  from  that 
which  His  hearers  had  been  hungering 
and  thirsting  after!  How  different  the 
kind  of  freeuom  thus  described  from  that 
which  they  had  been  expecting  he  would 
set  up!  And  apart  from  their  special  use 
and  unmediate  service  as  addressed  of  old 
to  the  Galilean  audience,  these  beatitudes 
remain  to  teach  us  wherein  the  only  true, 
pure,  lasting  blessedness  for  man  con- 
sists; not  in  anything  outward,  not  in  the 
gratification  of  any  of  our  natural  pas- 
sions or  desires,  our  covetousness,  or  our 
pride,  or  our  ambition,  or  our  love  of 
pleasure,  not  in  what  we  have,  but  in 
what  we  are  in  God's  sight  and  in  relation 
to  His  empire  over  our  souls." 

3.     Its  Dominant  Tone. 

"Love  your  enemies,"  etc.  See  Bible 
Treasury  at  pp.  200-1. 

Lesson  18.     Sermon  on  the  Mount — (con- 
tinued). 

1.  Compared     with     Old     Law.       (See 

Note  L) 

2.  The  Beatitudes. 

Each  student  should  learn  the  portions 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  known  as 
the  Beatitudes. 

3.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  an  Expo- 

sition of  the  Higher  Law. 

4.  Its  General  Character. 

5.  The  Virtues  Enjoined  by  it. 

(a)  Secret  Righteousness. 

(b)  Righteousness. 

(c)  Humility. 

(d)  Faith  and  Works. 

6.  Its  Appeal  to  the  Will  as  Distinguish- 

ed from  an  Appeal  to  the  Intellect. 

Third  Year— Church  Hi^ory 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 

Every  class  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  supposed  to  have  what  we  call  "testi- 
mony meeting"  one  Sunday  every  month 
- — twelve  during  the  year.  But,  since  the 
members  of  this  class  are  mostly  young 
persons,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  at  times 
to  make  these  sessions  interesting.  In 
some  cases  they  lag,  spiritless;  in  others 
there  are  no  testimonies  at  all,  the  class 
going  on  in  the  regular  way.  This  article 
is  therefore  intended  to  help  such  teach- 
ers in  this  department  as  feel  a  need  of 
help  in  conducting  testimony  classes. 

To  begin  with,  however,  let  me  say  a 
word  in  defense  of  such  recitations.  For 


lliere  are  persons  who  believe  either  tliat 
young  people  do  not  have  testimonies,  or 
that  inasmuch  as  these  "testimony  meet- 
ings" drag  so  in  many  cases  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  hold  them  and  hence  there 
would  be  more  profit  to  go  on  with  the 
regular  class  work.  I  believe  both  of  these 
propositions  to  be  wrong.  The  first  one 
is  wrong,  either  because  it  involves  a  mis- 
taken conception  of  what  a  testimony 
consists  of  or  because  it  ignores  the  na- 
ture and  capacities  of  young  persons. 
And  the  second  is  wrong  because  it  places 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  and 
too  little  on  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
side  of  human  nature. 

As  human  beings  we  have  an.  idea-get 
ting  apparatus — the  five  senses — and  also 
an  idea-expressing  apparatus — the  hands, 
the  varied  facial  expression,  and  the 
tongue.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
Sunday  School  classes  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  into  idea-getting  insti- 
tutions. As  it  is,  we  already  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  getting  of  ideas. 
To  be  sure,  our  young  people  must  get 
ideas  about  religion.  But  they  should  ex- 
press their  ideas  and  feelings  too.  And 
this  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  other. 
Testimony  bearing  is  the  expression  of 
their  personal  experiences,  and  as  such  is 
valuable  beyond  our  ability  to  compute  it. 
Besides,  as  President  Brigham  Young 
used  often  to  say,  more  testimonies  are 
gained  on  the  feet  than  on  the  knees. 
Then,  too,  there  is  an  added  value  to  the 
fact  that  a  testimony  is  voluntary,  brought 
about  by  a  compulsion  rather  from  with- 
in than  by  compulsion  from  without.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  are  few  recitations  that  can  be  con- 
ducted in  Sunday  School  which  are  of 
even  equal  value  to  testmony-classes 
when  properly  conducted.  And,  instead 
of  wishing  to  do  away  with  these  meet- 
ings, teachers  should  instead  endeavor  to 
consider  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
successful  testimony-classes  with  a  view 
to  removing  them. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  these  meet- 
ings. How  may  we  make  them  what  they 
ought  to  be — promoters  of  faith  and  right 
living? 

First  should  come  the  teacher's  own 
attitude  in  the  matter.  No  teacher  can 
expect  to  conduct  a  profitable  testimony- 
meeting  when  he  comes  to  the  class  with 
dread  and  dislike  for  what  he  is  about  to 
do.  An  attitude  like  that  would  kill  any- 
thing— would  make  anything  drag.  Bvit 
what  is  one  to  do — how  is  one  to  help  his 
feelings?  Why,  get  rid  of  the  feeling, 
the  attitude — that  is  all.  But  how?  Hy 
refusing  to  dwell  on  the  bad  attitude  and 
cultivating  a  good  one.  I  heard  not  long 
ago   of   a   young   woman   in   one   of   our 
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Church  high  schools  who  had  been  ad- 
vised not  to  take  a  certain  teacher's  class 
because  he  was  what  is  called  a  "hard 
teacher"  and  a  "low  marker."  But  for 
some  reason  she  had  to  enter  his  class. 
Being  a  sensible  girl,  she  said  to  herself, 
"I'm  going  to  like  him  anyway!"  This 
attitude  saved  her  a  good  deal  of  bad 
feeling,  for  she  came  to  like  that  teacher. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  in  prac- 
tically everything  else.  So  the  teacher 
who  has  testimony-meetings  to  conduct 
should  say  to  himself,  "Testimonies  are 
valuable.  I  ought  to  have  good  ones  in 
my  class.  I  must  study  now  to  make 
themsuch.  I  am  going  to  like  testimony- 
meetings  anyway.  I  am  goiu"  to  try  to 
be  enthusiastic  for  them."  With  such  an 
attitude  as  this  to  begin  with  a  great  step 
has  been  taken  towards  making  testi- 
mony-meetings successful.  After  getting 
himself  into  this  attitude  a  teacher  will 
find  it  extremely  helpful  to  visit  the  class 
of  some  teacher  known  for  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  recitation,  whether  in  conducting 
testimonies  or  not.  Enthusiasm,  you 
know,  is  catching. 

Secondly,  the  word  "testimony"  would 
probably  best  not  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  class  recitation,  particularly  to 
the  members  of  the  class,  or  at  least  care 
should  be  taken  to  explain  the  word. 
This  may  at  first  be  thought  to  be  strain- 
ing at  gnats  only  to  swallow  camels. 
Rut  a  little  reflection,  I  think,  will  show 
that  more  is  in  it  than  meets  the  eye. 

What  does  the  word  "testimony"  count 
to  the  average  young  person?  Why, 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  and 
hear  in  connection  with  the  word  as  used 
by  his  elders  at  fast  meetings.  And  what 
is  that?  Why,  again,  the  expression  of 
personal  knowledge  that  God  lives,  that 
Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  that 
the  gospel  is  true,  and  that  Joseph  Smith 
is  a  true  prophet.  And  in  many  cases,  it 
would  seem,  this  knowledge  has  come 
through  dreams,  visions,  and  revelations. 
Now,  this  average  young  person  says  to 
himself  when  he  is  asked  for  a  testimony, 
"I  don't  have  a  testimony,  if  that's  what 
a  testimony  means."  And  very  likelv  he 
hasn't.  So  he  says  nothing.  The  word 
testimony  has  side-tracked  his  religious 
experiences. 

The  truth  is,  that  young  persons  have 
testimonies,  if  we  use  the  word  in  its 
broad  sense.  What  is  a  testimony?  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  the  expression  of  a 
personal  experience.  What  is  a  testi- 
mony m  the  strictly  religious  sense? 
Merely  the  expression  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience in  respect  to  some  religious 
truth.  If  one  knows  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  there  is  a  God,  that  Jesus 
redeemed   us,  that  "Mormonism"  is  true, 


and  if  he  tells  somebody  of  the  fact,  then 
that  is  a  testimony  in  the  religious  sense. 
But  if  one  tells  us  from  his  personal 
knowledge  that  honesty  is  good  and  dis- 
honesty is  not,  why,  that  is  a  testimony 
too,  and  just  as  good,  though  not  so 
broad,  as  the  other.  I  heard  President 
Smith  say  once  that  if  a  member  of  the 
class  should  say  that  he  believed  in  these 
religious  truths,  he  would  accept  it  as  a 
testimony.  "Indeed,"  he  added,  "if  he 
said  he  would  like  to  believe  them,  I 
would  accept  that  as  a  testimony."  In  a 
word,  then,  anything  should  be  received 
as  a  testimony  that  expresses  sincerely 
and  truthfully  one's  persona!  experiences 
respecting  religious  truth. 

To  apply  this  thought:  Religion,  or 
the  gospel,  includes  a  great  many  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  like  truthfulness,  sin- 
cerity, virtue,  faith,  repentance,  charity, 
and  so  on.  Is  there  any  one  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  accountability  that 
does  not  know  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience that  some  of  these  are  good  and 
that  the  opposites  of  them  are  bad?  Then 
let  him  say  so,  and  he  has  given  a  testi- 
mony. Again,  some  interesting  things 
have  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  of  which  the  class  has  been 
studying.  Has  any  of  these  impressed 
the  pupils?  Let  them  say  so,  and  they 
have  borne  a  testimony. 

This  matter  of  not  using  the  word  "tes- 
timony" or  of  explaining  what  it  means, 
is  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  from 
the  start. 

Thirdly,  some  devices  may  be  used  to 
create  interest  in  testimony-bearing. 
Some  teachers  announce  a  general  prin- 
ciple as  the  subject  round  which  the  vol- 
untary expressions  of  experience  may 
cluster.  Thus,  for  instance,  for  a  given 
fast  day  the  topic  may  be  truthfulness,  or 
resisting  temptation,  and  each  member  of 
the  class  will  be  expected  to  tell  some 
experience,  his  or  some  one  else's  accord- 
ing as  the  teacher  may  direct,  relating  to 
the  general  topic.  Other  teachers  begin 
the  recitation  on  fast  days  by  relating  an 
inspiring  experience  of  his  own  or  by 
giving  one  from  somebody  else's  experi- 
ence. He  kindles  the  fire,  as  Dr.  Maeser 
used  to  say.  And  still  other  teachers  ar- 
range beforehand  with  students  whom  he 
can  easily  influence  to  bear  their  testi- 
mony when  the  class  seems  to  be  drag- 
ging. Often  backward  pupils  may  be 
coached  along  in  this  way. 

Books     Recommended     for    Theological 
Department  Libraries. 

1.     History  of  the  Church   (6  vols.) 
2.     History  of  the  Prophet  Joseph — Mrs. 
Lucy    Smith. 
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3.  Autobiography  of  P.  P.  Pratt. 

4.  Faith  Promoting  Series. 

5.  History  of  Utah— Whitney  (1  vol.) 

6.  History  of  Utah — Bancroft. 

7.  Historical   Record — Jenson. 

8.  Church  Chronology — Jenson. 

9.  Rise   and    Fall  of  Nauvoo — Roberts. 
10.     Missouri  Persecutions — Roberts. 

A  work  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
preparation,  and  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  off  the  press  within  the  next  few 
months,  is  to  be  entitled 

"JESUS  THE  CHRIST. 

A  Study  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Mission 

in   the    Light   of   Scripture   both 

Ancient  and  Modern." 

The  author  is  Elder  James  E.  Talmage, 
■of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  This  is  a 
book  for  which  our  people  have  been 
waiting  long.  It  deals  with  the  mission 
and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
time  PTe  was  chosen  and  foreordained  in 
the  primeval  councils  to  be  the  Redeemer 
and  Savior  of  mankind;  down  through 
the  period  of  His  antemortal  Godship  as 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  record, 
to  the  Meridian  of  Time;  thence  on 
through  all  the  recorded  scenes  of  His 
earthly  life:  to  His  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension;  His  ministry  among  the 
Nephites   on   the  western  continent;   His 


personal  appearance  in  the  present  dis- 
pensation, and  His  communications  with 
mankind  through  modern  prophets,  seers, 
and  revelators. 

In  the  use  of  works  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  written  by  men  who,  however 
scholarly,  are  yet  unconversant  with  the 
revelations  of  the  present  dispensation, 
and  unenlightened  by  the  latter-day  mani- 
festations of  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  stu- 
dents, both  teachers  and  pupils,  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  many 
erroneous  interpretations  of  scripture  and 
deductions  therefrom,  which  appear  in 
both  the  abridged  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive works.  Having  ever  in  mind  such 
need  of  caution,  students  may  use  with 
great  profit  the  works  of  standard  authors 
on  this  subject,  among  whom  the  follow- 
ing may  be  specially  mentioned: 

Frederic  W.  Farrar — "The  Life  of 
Christ,"  1  vol.  8vo.,  752  pages. 

Cunningham  Geikie — "The  Life  and 
Words  of  Christ,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  all — 
1225  pages. 

Alfred  Edersheim  —  "The  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,"  2  vols.  4to., 
in  all — -1524  pages. 

Charles  F.  Deems— "The  Light  of  the 
Nations,"  large  8vo.,  755  pages. 
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Lesson      18 — General     Growth     of     the 

Church. 

You  realize,  do  you  not,  that  every 
good  principle  of  life  is  fostered  by  the 
united  effort  of  a  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  principle.  For  example. 
When  our  fathers  declared  to  England 
that  they  could  live  independently  in 
America  and  established  a  government 
of  their  own.  they  carried  out  their  ideal 
by  the  united  effort  of  all  the  colonists. 
As  a  result  of  their  work  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  we  have  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
greatest  organized  governments  in  the 
world.  When  people  come  together  and 
act  as  a  unit  to  establish  principles  of 
right  conduct  in  religious,  civic,  and 
moral  affairs,  they  costitute  an  organiza- 
tion. Now  we  read  of  how  Jesus  Christ 
called  His  Apostles,  and  the  Seventy,  and 
Teachers  and  sent  them  into  the  world  to 
preach  His  Gospel.  This  was  all  done 
because  of  the  knowledge  that  by  united 


effort,  the  best  principles  of  right  and 
justice  could  be  maintained  in  the  earth. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  is  well  organized.  In  fact,  some 
have  declared  it  the  most  perfect  organ- 
ization in  the  world.  It  came  as  a  grad- 
ual growth.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
did  not  perfect  it  in  a  few  days.  It  took 
years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  with 
faith  in  God.  You  live  in  a  ward.  It  is 
what  we  call  a  unit  of  church  govern- 
ment. The  bishopric  presides  in  the 
ward,  but  they  are  subject  directly  to  the 
Stake  presidency,  consisting,  like  the 
ward,  of  three  men,  holding  the  office  of 
high  priest,  the  highest  branch  of  the 
Melchizedek  priesthood.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  Stake  of  Zion  corresponds  to 
the  Church  as  a  whole.  Now,  over  all  the 
Church  is  the  First  Presidency,  consisting 
of  three  high  priests,  who  are  Apostles. 
The  President  is  first  selected  by  the 
Council  of  Twelve  Apostles,  then  he  is 
sustained  by  the  people  in  the  semi-an- 
nual conferences  of  the  Church.  He 
has  associated  with  him  two  Counselors, 
who  are  chosen  in  a  similar  manner.    The 
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three  compose  the  First  Presidency. 
Ranking  next  in  authoriiy  to  the  First 
Presidency  are  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
whose  duty  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  world.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
First  Presidency,  they  have  charge  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  which 
consists  at  present  of  twenty-one  mis- 
sions and  nearly  two  thousand  mission- 
aries. 

The  body  of  priesthood  standing  next 
to  the  Apostles  are  the  Seventv.  whose 
special  mission  is  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
These  Seventy  are  grouped  into  192 
Quorums,  or  organizations,  over  each  of 
which  preside  seven  presidents.  .'\  coun- 
cil of  Seven  Presidents,  ranking  next  to 
the  Quroum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  has 
the  supervision  of  these  quorums. 

The  organization  of  these  different 
governing  bodies  of  the  Church  took 
place  in  Kirtland.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
1833,  the  First  Presidency  was  organized, 
consisting  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent; Sidney  Rigdon,  First  Counselor; 
and  Frederick  G.  Williams,  Second 
Counselor.  The  choosing  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  the  selection  of  the  Seven- 
ties took  place  two  vears  later.  On  the 
14th  of  February,  1835.  the  Prophet  called 
all  the  survivors  of  Zinn's  Camp  to,a:ether. 
and  he  with  the  three  witnesses  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  selected  from  their 
number  the  Twelve  Apostles.  They  were 
immediately  blessed  and  set  apart  by  the 
First  Presidency.  Many  of  them  were 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  They  were  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Hyde.  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  and  Orson  Pratt.  The  same 
month,  "witnessed  the  selection  of  the 
Seventy."  and  the  Council  known  as  the 
Seven   Presidents. 

You  will  be  interested  tn  know  the 
names  of  some  of  the  first  of  the  Seventy, 
for  they  were  brave  and  noble  men  in  the 
development  of  the  Church  from  the  days 
of  Kirtland  on  down  through  the  early 
development  of  Utah.  Such  were  Joseph 
Young,  who  was  the  senior  member  of 
the  Council  almost  from  its  beginning  to 
the  day  of  his  death  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  1881.  Joseph  Yotmg  was  a  model  fol- 
lower of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  He  spent 
liis  entire  life  in  doing  good  and  blessing 
people.  He  never  accumulated  wealth  in 
worldly  goods,  for  his  mind  was  given  up 
to  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
word  of  God,  as  given  in  the  holv  scrip- 
tures. He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
men  the  Church  ever  had.  Then  there 
was  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  who  became  the 
first  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Zerubbabel 
Snow,  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  one  of 
the  first  regents  of  the  University  of 
LTtah.  Wilford  WondrufT  was  another  of 
the  Seventy.     He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 


of    Utah,    and    no    man    ever    understood 
better  than  he  the  conditions  of  the  arid 
country  in   which   he  lived   so   long;   and 
not   only  was  he   a   leader  of  his   people 
as  an  apostle  and  then  later  as  President 
of   the    Church,   but   he   was   a   scientific 
farmer    in    the    true    sense    of    the    term. 
Truman   O.   Angell   was   the   architect   of 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple;  Lorenzo  D.  Young 
was  a  well   known  man  of  public  affairs 
in   Utah,   and    Erastus   Snow,   one   of  the 
original  pioneers  to  Utah  was  with  many 
others,    a    great     colonizer,    a    man    who 
taught  most  excellent  ideas  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  at  his  death  was  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.    The  Apostles  and  Sev- 
enty   were    men    of   rare    intelligence.      I 
have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  those  who 
took    part    in    the    early    development    of 
the  Church. 

Almost  conteinporary  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  the 
Seventy,  preceded  as  they  had  been  by 
the  organization  of  the  First  Presidency, 
went  the  building  of  the  Kirtland  Tem- 
ple. You  can  always  remember  that  the 
three  great  centers  of  the  Church,  Kirt- 
land, Nauvoo,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  saw 
the  erection  of  Temples  to  the  Most  High 
God.  Now  you  ask:  What  is  the  purpose 
of  building  a  temple?  You  will  find.by 
reading  the  history  of  temples  among  the 
ancient  Israelites,  that  they  were  built 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  holy 
services  in  honor  of  God.  A  temple, 
therefore,  is  a  holy  place,  where  one 
may  feel  the  purifying  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  So  the  Latter-day  Saints 
have  built  temples  in  this  day  and 
age  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  bap- 
tism, marriage,  etc.  A  temple  is  a  place 
where  the  pure  in  heart  may  partake  of 
the  spirit  of  worship,  of  prayer,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Lord's  protecting  care. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  built  the  Kirtland 
Temple,  which  cost  the  people  about 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a 
graceful  building,  eighty  by  sixty  feet  and 
fifty-seven  feet  to  the  eaves.  The  build- 
ing was  of  stone,  and  situated  on  a  prom- 
inent hill,  it  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  The  money  raised  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  together  with  the  time 
spent  by  the  brethren  on  it  shows  the 
thrift  and  hard  labor  that  was  character- 
istic of  the  people  in  those  early  days. 
It  all  indicates  that  among  the  Saints 
were  artisians,  masons,  carpenters,  and 
painters  of  rare  ability. 

Note:  There  are  two  main  thoughts 
to  emphasize  in  this  lesson:  (1)  The 
organization  of  the  First  Presidency,  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the 
Seventy:  (2)  The  building  of  the  Kirt- 
land Temple.     Learn  something  about  the 
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type  of  men  who  received  the  calling  to 
these  holy  offices.  Whitney's  "History 
of  Utah,"  Vol.  IV.,  will  be  of  help;  also 
President  George  Q.  Cannon's  "Life  of 
Joseph  Smith."  A  brief  history  of 
temples  can  be  found  in  any  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  Elder  James  E.  Talmage's 
"House  of  the  Lord"  will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  temples  in  our  day.  Yon 
might  begin  your  lesson  on  the  Kirtland 
Temple  by  telling  something  about  the 
history  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
Much  of  the  stone  used  in  its  construc- 
tion was  hauled  from  Cottonwood  can- 
yon by  ox  teams.  This  again  shows 
thrift  and  determination.  Ask  your  class 
such  questions  as  these:  Why  is  organ- 
ization necessary  for  good  government? 
Do  you  have  an  organization  of  city,  er 
county,  or  state  government?  Ask  the 
class  to  discuss  why  it  is  necessary  for 
some  kind  of  Church  organization.  Who 
were  some  of  the  great  men  who  joined 
the  Church  in  early  days?  Learn  some- 
thing about  their  lives.  Why  do  you 
think  the  Saints  have  built  temples  and 
other    houses    of   worship? 

Lesson  19 — Kind  of  Men  Who  Believed 
in   the   GospeL 

In  our  last  lesson  we  mentioned  some 
of  the  men  who  accepted  the  Gospel  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  its  history.  In  the 
development  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
severe  trials  and  difficulties  the  Saints 
were  to  meet  in  the  future,  they  proved 
themselves  men  of  strong  convictions 
and  noble  character.  They  were  heroic, 
because  nothing  turned  them  from  pur- 
suing that  path  which  they  thought  was 
right;  they  were  sincere  and  eminently 
honest,  as  they  put  principle  before  them 
and  only  asked  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  Discovering  the  right  in  all 
things  as  they  could  by  inspiration  and 
good  motives,  they  acted,  irrespective  of 
what  public  opinion  might  be.  You  who 
read  this  lesson  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  true  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
right  conduct  and  pure  thoughts.  In 
fact,  I  think  you  are  safe  in  saying  that 
it  has  taken  only  the  strongest  characters 
and  the  best  kind  of  people  intellectually 
and  morally  to  understand  the  Gospel, 
and  to  remain  true  to  its  principles.  Just 
as  it  took  great  men,  men  of  God,  to  win 
our  independence  from  England  in  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
then  to  devise  a  good  government  for  us 
Americans,  which  fundamentals  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  it  took  men  of  character  to 
humble    themselves   before    God,    and    *o 


learn  through  their  faith,  prayers,  and 
hard  work  just  what  the  divine  plan  for 
God's  children  is. 

Brigham  Young  was  one  of  the  early 
converts  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  The  great  work 
he  did  is  shown  in  the  later  history  of 
the  Church,  when  the  people  moved 
across  the  plains  to  the  Great  Basin,  and 
settled  what  is  now  Utah.  You  will  be 
interested  in  something  of  his  early  life. 
Brigham  Young  was  a  descendant  of  the 
puritans  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  born 
in  Whitingham,  Vermont,  June  1.  1801. 
His  grandfather,  Joseph  Young,  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Anglo-American  army, 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  which 
was  fought  between  England  and  France 
from  17S6  to  1763.  John  Young,  the 
father  of  Brigham,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  fought  under 
the  immediate  command  of  George 
Washington.  Brigham's  mother,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  was  Nabbie  Howe,  and 
Brigham,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  relates 
how  his  mother  taught  them  the  wonder- 
ful truths  of  religion  when  they  were 
in  their  boyhood  days.  They  were  de- 
vout Methodists,  and  followed  the  teach- 
ings of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  were  four 
brothers,  John,  Joseph  Phineas,  and 
Lorenzo,  and  they  all  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Brigham  Young  also  had  five  sisters. 
Just  after  the  advent  of  "Mormonism" 
Brigham  settled  in  the  town  of  Mendon, 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  one 
day,  in  visiting  his  brother  Phineas,  who 
lived  in  a  neighboring  village,  he  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  had  been  left  at  the  house  by  a 
missionary  who  was  preaching  the 
Gospel,  He  became  interested  in  the 
book,  and  finding  a  branch  of  the  Church 
in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  he  visited  the 
Saints  there,  studied  the  Gospel  and 
burning  with  enthusiasm,  went  on  a 
long  journey  to  Canada  to  find  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  had  become  a 
Methodist  itinerant  preacher.  To  him 
Brigham  explained  what  he  had  found, 
and  the  two  returned  to  Mendon  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  the  Church.  In 
the  fall  of  1832,  the  year  he  was  baptized, 
he  visited  Joseph  Smith  in  Kirtland.  A 
few  months  later,  he  located  in  that 
growing  city,  and  in  February,  1835,  was 
ordained  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
From  now  on,  Brigham  Young  was  an 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  He 
traveled  through  the  country  to  Canada, 
in  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  to  the  branches  of  the  Church 
in    Missouri,   and   won   hundreds   of   con- 
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verts  by  his  sincere  and  honest  manner 
of  presenting  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
In  his  early  manhood,  Brigham  Young 
showed  remarkable  characteristics.  He 
was  a  natural  leader,  fearless,  yet  hum- 
ble; determined,  yet  tolerant  of  all  peo- 
ples beliefs  and  ways  of  living.  His 
sole  motive  was  to  work  for  the  triumph 
of  the  new  work,  which  was  fast  being 
established  by  the  Prophet.  As  a  youth, 
he  always  did  his  work  thoroughly.  He 
directed  nmch  of  the  building  of  the 
Kirtland  Temple,  he  supervised  the  paint- 
ing of  it,  and  by  his  careful  pains-tak- 
ing, he  developed  a  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  architecture  and 
masonry.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  of 
him  that  what  he  did  he  did  well.  From 
now  on  you  will  watch  carefully  the 
work  of  this  great  man,  along  with  the 
work  of  his  colleagues  who  were  also 
men  of  the  same  type  of  character. 

The  great  friend  of  Brigham  Young 
was  Heber  C.  Kimball,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  Puritan  immigration  to 
Massachusetts  in  1634.  Solomon  Farn- 
ham  Kimball,  the  father  of  Heber  set- 
tled in  Vermont  after  the  American 
Revolution,  and  in  that  State  in  the  town 
of  Sheldon,  Heber  was  born  June  14, 
1801.  In  1811  the  Kimball  family  moved 
to  Ontario  County,  New  York.  Heber 
worked  at  the  blacksmithing  trade,  and 
later  became  a  potter,  having  learned  this 
profession  in  the  home  of  his  brother 
Charles.  As  a  boy,  he  was  naturally  re- 
fined, yet  very  sensitive.  He  suffered 
rom  poverty  and  often  neglect,  and 
this  affected  him  throughout  his  entire 
life.  He  was  ever  sensitive  to  suffering 
in  any  form  or  condition.  In  1822,  he 
married  Vilate  Murray,  a  very  refined  and 
noble  woman,  whose  parents  lived  not 
far  from  the  Kimball  home  in  Mendon, 
New  Y'ork.  Having  heard  the  Gospel 
preached  and  explained  by  missionaries 
to  his  part  of  the  country,  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Joseph  Young.  He  and  Brig- 
ham Young  became  fast  friends,  and  in 
all  their  future  history,  they  worked  al- 
most constantly  together.  In  1833, 
Elder  Kimball  moved  to  Kirtland,  ac- 
companied by  Brigham  Y'oung.  In  1834, 
both  became  members  of  Zion's  Camp, 
which  did  such  a  helpful  work  for  the 
Latter-day  Saints  who  were  living  in 
Missouri. 

In  1837,  Heber  C.  Kimball  was  called 
by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  go  to 
England  to  open  up  the  British  mission. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Orson  Hyde, 
Willard  Richards,  Joseph  Fielding  and 
three  others.  You  can  imagine  what  it 
vas  to  go  abroad  in  those  days.  The 
missionaries  were  compelled  to  travel 
to    New    York    as    best    they    could,    for 


there  were  no  railroads  as  yet  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  July  20,  the  little  party 
landed  at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  city  of 
Preston,  three  days  later,  they  began 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Success  crowned 
their  efforts,  and  when  eight  months 
later  Elder  Kimball  left  for  home,  some 
two  thousand  people  had  been  converted 
to  "Mormonism."  Prosperous  branches 
of  the  Church  had  been  established,  and 
many  of  these  early  converts  were 
destined  to  come  to  America  and  take 
part  in  the  westward  movement  of  the 
Saints. 

I  give  the  early  life  of  Brigham  Young 
and  Heber  C.  Kimball  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  to  the  reader  what  kind  of 
men  joined  the  Church  in  those  pioneer- 
ing days.  There  were  hundreds  of  men 
just  like  them;  men  of  wonderful  intel- 
lectual ability  and  high  regard  for  re- 
ligious life.  I  think  we  are  safe  in  say- 
ing that  no  better  or  more  intelligent 
men  ever  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century 
than  those  who  took  up  the  work  of  God, 
and  who  gave  their  entire  lives  for  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Note:  In  preparing  this  lesson,  the 
teacher  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  early  converts 
to  "Mormonism."  Elder  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney's "History  of  Utah,"  Vol.  IV.,  is  a 
splendid  work  for  reference.  If  this 
book  is  not  available,  nearly  every  library 
has  some  work  on  Church  History  that 
will  be  available  and  helpful.  Have  the 
boys  and  girls  prepare  sketches  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  brethren  of  the 
Church's  history,  especially  those  who 
took  up  the  work  in  the  days  of  Kirtland. 
The  aim  in  assigning  and  preparing  this 
lesson  is  to  show  what  splendid  types 
of  men  and  women  became  converted  to 
"i\lormonism"  in  its  early  day  history. 
Among  these  men  and  women,  I  would 
suggest  sketches  of  the  following: 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Orson  Pratt,  Lorenzo  Y'oung,  Erastus 
Snow,  Willard  Richards,  John  Taylor, 
Hyrum  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  David  W. 
Patten,  Orson  Hyde. 

This  list  is  not  complete,  nor  is  it  ex- 
pected that  sketches  of  all  of  them  be 
given.  The  teacher  and  student  must  be 
free  to  choose  their  favorite  characters, 
and   become   acquainted   with   them. 

Lesson  20 — Life  in  Kirtland. 

Kirtland's  growth  as  a  center  for  tlie 
Latter-day  Saints  was  from  1831  to  1838. 
During  the  period  of  over  seven  years, 
it  was  a  busy  little  city,  and  on  close 
study  of  it  you  will  find  that  the  Saints 
who   settled   there,   led   as   they  were   by 

the   Prophet  Joseph   Smith,  were  carefu' 
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to  observe  law  and  order,  and  were  as 
a  rule  exemplary  in  their  lives.  The  Gos- 
pel teaches  us  to  be  obedient  to  laws, 
both  civic  and  religious.  When  we  are 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  a  town  or  state, 
we  are  observing  civic  laws.  Our  re- 
ligious laws  come  through  the  Church. 
But  there  are  no  artificial  divisions  in 
living  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  To 
explain  what  I  mean.  You  know  some 
people,  in  fact  I  think  the  majority  of 
mankind,  hold  that  religion  is  for  the 
Sabbath  day  alone,  and  has  reference  to 
one  side  of  our  natures.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  daily  vocations  and  ac- 
tivities in  life,  they  think.  Religion,  in 
other  words,  is  separated  from  our  prac- 
tical lives.  With  the  Latter-day  Saints  it 
is  otherwise.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  the  one  true  religion,  is  for  our 
guidance  in  all  affairs  of  life.  Religion  is 
not  separate  and  apart  from  our  daily 
activities.  True  religion  urges  men  to 
make  the  best  laws  possible  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities  and  states,  and  then 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  people  live 
up  to  those  laws.  Religion  gives  us 
high  moral  conceptions  of  life;  it  teaches 
us  to  have  faith  in  God  in  everything  we 
do.  It  directs  us  to  develop  our  minds, 
for  knowledge  is  power  and  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  taught  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  that  "The  glory  of  God  is 
intelligence,"  and  he  meant,  also,  that 
intelligence  is  the  glory  of  man.  "No 
one  can  be  saved  in  ignorance,"  said  he. 
So  with  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the 
days  of  Kirtland,  their  religion  became 
the  directing  force  in  all  of  their  lives. 
For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settled, 
their  towns  became  model  social  com- 
munities. They  lived  the  lives  of  good 
American  citizens.  They  taught  them- 
selves moral  endeavor;  they  tried  al- 
ways to  overcome  evil  with  good;  they 
became  kind  to  one  another,  and 
tolerant  of  all  peoples.  As  a  rule,  it  was 
the  people  of  the  soil,  in  other  words, 
the  agriculturists  and  artisans  who  be- 
lieved "Mormonism,"  and  became  its  de- 
fenders. It  is  generally  such  a  type  of 
people  who  defend  the  great  onward 
movements   of   history. 

In  the  suburbs  and  Oeyond  Kirtland 
the  Saints  had  many  beautiful  farms  and 
good  homes.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Kirtland  was  in  one  sense  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  people  were  compelled 
to  cut  down  the  forests  and  reclaim  the 
lands.  The  Saints  erected  workshops, 
flour  and  saw  mills,  and  by  their  co-oper- 
ation they  built  a  tannery,  and  made 
boots  and  shoes.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
have  always  tried  to  be  industrially  free. 
Even  today,  more  people  own  their 
homes  in  the  State  of  Utah  in  comparison 


with  the  population  than  do  the  people  of 
any  other  state,  and  every  "Mormon"  town 
in  Utah  has  been  a  thriving  industrial 
center.  So  it  was  in  Kirtland  and  other 
places  where  the  Saints  settled.  As  early 
as  1832,  good  schools  were  established  in 
Kirtland,  and  when  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted, a  school  was  opened  for  the 
brethren,  where  they  received  instruc- 
tion in  history,  religion,  ethics,  and  the 
languages.  The  Saints  published  a 
newspaper,  and  took  a  very  active  part 
in  making  Kirtland  a  well  governed  city. 
It  took  the  very  best  types  of  people 
to  live  and  to  understand  the  Gospel. 
Those  who  could  not  live  up  to  its  re- 
quirements left  the  Church,  and  conse- 
quently made  much  trouble  for  the  peo- 
ple. But  Kirtland  was  not  to  remain 
the  gathering  place  of  the  Saints,  for  as 
early  as  1831,  the  Prophet  had  gone  to 
Missouri,  had  located  the  Land  of  Zion, 
and  purchasing  lands,  Missouri  became 
the  gathering  place  for  the  Saints  as 
well  as  Kirtland.  I  will  tell  you  in  our 
next  chapter  about  the  history  of  the 
Saints  in  Missouri,  and  how  they  came 
to  be  driven  from  the  confines  of  that 
State. 

Note:  The  object  of  this  lesson  is 
to  show  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  the  people  have 
been  directed  in  their  lives  by  their  re- 
ligion. Religion  to  them  has  been  prac- 
tical. It  is  the  governing  influence  in 
all  of  their  lives.  Wherever  they  lo- 
cated, they  tilled  the  soil,  and  built  good 
homes.  They  manufactured  their  own 
clothes,  raised  their  own  food  stuffs, 
and  became  independent.  They  believed 
in  good  government  and  in  the  cities 
where  they  lived  they  never  indulged  in 
gambling  nor  did  they  own  and  run  dens 
of  vice  or  saloons.  This  was  true  in 
Kirtland,  as  well  as  later  in  Nauvoo. 

Discuss  with  your  class  some  of  the 
following  questions:  Can  you  prove 
that  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  a  home- 
loving  people?  When  they  settled  in 
Kirtland,  what  do  you  think  were  their 
principal  occupations  ?  What  made  them 
a  kind  and  charitable  people  ?What  as  a 
rule  is  the  nature  of  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple? Why  were  the  Saints  always  en- 
couraged to  obtain  lands  for  farming? 
Why  are  the  Saints  encouraged  to  own 
their  homes?  What  is  your  idea  of  a 
good  "Mormon"  home? 

Third  Year— Old  Te^amenl 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 
Lesson   21 — From   Sinai   to    Kadesh. 


Teachep's    Text: 
11:11-13:  28-36;   11, 


Num. 
12. 


1:1-4,    45-54; 


A/ay  79/5 
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Pupils'    Text:     Numbers    12. 

Special  Assignment:  Num.  10:29-36- 
11:1-15;  16-35. 

Suggestive  Truth:  True  leadership  re- 
quires nobility  of  character  that  does  not 
seek  selfish  ends;  but  is  always  ready  to 
serve  the  greatest  number  in  the  best 
way. 

Israel  \yas  now  promised  again  the  land 
of  Palestine  as  an  inheritance,  but  were 
warned  against  the  idolatry  of  Canaan. 
After  building  the  tabernacle  with  the 
free  gifts  of  the  people  and  spending 
much  time  in  arranging  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  preparations  were  made 
to  resume  their  journey. 

A  census  was  taken  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  camp  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  more  than  600,000  men  from 
20  years  upward,  exclusive  of  the  Le- 
vites  who  were  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah  in  place  of  the  first  born. 

After  dwelling  at  Horeb  near  Sinai 
nearly  one  year,  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  to  them  commanding  that  they 
should  journey  onward.  The  aim  of  the 
journey  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  that  had  been  promised  them.  The 
sign  or  cloud  of  Jehovah's  presence  which 
had  rested  over  the  tabernacle  was  lifted 
as  a  sign  of  the  departure.  During  the 
journey  this  cloud  was  dark  by  day  and 
luminous  by  night. 

"In  following  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites we  must  remember  that  its  general 
direction  is  northward  from  Sinai  to  the 
mount  of  the  Amorites,  the  highlands  of 
southern  Palestine.  The  two  extreme 
points  are  the  camp  before  Sinai  on  the 
south  and  Kadesh  on  the  north.  The 
distance  between  these  points  was  eleven 
days  journey  or  165  miles."  The  land 
over  which  they  traveled  is  a  sterile  table- 
land of  sandstone  from  2.000  to  2,500  feet 
high  and  consisting  of  rolling  plains  with 
a  gravelly  surface,  with  few  springs,  and 
these  mostly  of  impure  water.  Where 
there  are  streams  they  are  dry  during 
most  of  the  year.  This  was  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  "the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness"  (Deut.  1:19).  The  only  in- 
habitants of  this  region  were  the  Amal- 
ekites  who  roamed  through  this  wilder- 
ness. They  were  bitter  enemies  of  Israel, 
attacking  the  rear  whenever  possible  and 
often  destroyed  detached  companies. 
Their  only  pitched  battre  with  Israel  oc- 
curred at  Rephidin,  near  Sinai.  Their 
power  was  long  afterwards  broken  by 
Saul  and  they  were  completely  routed  by 
David. 

"The  people  left  Egypt  a  crowd  of 
fugitive   slaves   with    only   the   rudiments 


of  national  organization  and  the  dimmest 
religious  ideals.  But  the  interval  had  ef- 
fected an  immense  change.  They  had 
now  become  an  organized  people  with 
laws,  a  constitution  or  covenant,  a  priest- 
hood, a  religious  ritual  and  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  with  a  political  and  military  or- 
ganization under  judges  and  officers 
placed  over  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties 
and  tens  (Exodus  18:25),  and  a  general 
council  of  seventy  elders  which  the  rab- 
bis believe  was  the  origin  of  the  San- 
hedrin."      (Peloubet's    Select    Notes.) 

Seventy:  Exodus  24:1,  9:  Luke  10:1- 
17;  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  107:25,  34,  97. 

Silver  trumpets  were  used  by  Israel 
the  same  as  we  use  church  bells  and  as 
military  organizations  use  bugles. 

The  invitaton  to  Hobab,  Moses'  broth- 
er-in-law, was  two-fold:  (1)  "Come  and 
we  will  do  thee  good,"  (2)  "Thoii  knowest 
the  wilderness  and  mayest  be  to  us  in- 
stead of  eyes."  Even  though  they  had 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  cloud,  Hobab 
was  helpful  in  directing  them  to  water, 
fuel,  and  pasture  and  helping  them  keep 
clear  of  regions  aflfected  by  hurricanes  or 
infested  with  robbers.  Because  of  be- 
longing to  a  powerful  tribe  he  could  se- 
cure supplies  and  protection  and  reveal 
the  location  of  wells  which  Arabs  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  covered  up.  (Pelou- 
bet's Select  Notes.)  Hobab  was  willing 
to  go  with  Israel  because  of  the  service 
he  could  render  rather  than  for  selfish 
ends  (See  aim  of  lesson).  For  the  truly 
noble  the  second  argument  is  better  than 
the  first.  How  many  of  us  are  willing 
to  serve  for  the  good  we  can  do  others? 

The  quail  is  not  able  to  sustain  itself 
long  in  flight.  They  have  a  peculiar  way 
of  migrating  in  great  numbers  and  after 
flying  a  few  miles  can  be  easily  caught. 
The  place  where  quail  were  furnished 
was  named  Kibrothhattaavah  (the  graves 
of  lust). 

Forgetfulness  of  their  covenants  and 
God's  overshadowing  mercy  seem  to  have 
led  Israel  to  sin.  Sin  always  awakens 
God's  displeasure  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  His  divine  makeup. 

Mediation  for  sin  is  the  essence  of 
Christ's  mission  and  the  record  of  it  is 
the  New  Testament  Meditation  is  con- 
tinually appearing  in  the  Old  Testament 
narrative.  Abraham  pleading  for  Sodom 
is  an  excellent  example.  Recount  some 
instances  of  Moses'  mediations.  A  par- 
ticularly generous  pleading  that  would  be 
welcomed  by  our  Heavenly  Father  is  one 
in  which  the  petitioner  forgets  himself  in 
his  desire  to  do  good  for  others.  Moses 
received  commendation  for  his  mediation 
and  intercession  as  recorded  in  Numbers 
12:3 
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No  doubt  many  Israelites  felt  more 
free  to  censure  after  70  elders  shared 
with  Moses  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him. 
Aaron  and  Miriam  knew  their  brother 
well  and  felt  to  blame  him  for  what  they 
thought  a  fault.  How  many  of  us  are  apt 
to  criticise  our  brethren  in  authority  be- 
cause of  being  familiar  with  them? 
Should  we  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of 
Aaron  and  Miriam? 

Moses'  divine  favor  was  gained  because 
of  his  great  faithfulness.  God  would  talk 
to  him  face  to  face  while  to  other  proph- 
ets He  made  Himself  known  in  visions 
and  dreams.  That  Moses  was  worthy  of 
talking  to  God  mouth  to  mouth  can  not 
be  doubted  when  we  consider  his  desire 
to  serve  his  people  .  He  was  not  envious 
nor  suspicious  of  others  who  were  work- 
ing for  the  same  purpose  towards  which 
he  was  striving.  With  true  greatness  he 
wished  that  all  the  Lord's  people  might 
be  prophets. 

Lesson  22 — At  Kadesh. 

Teacher's  Text:  Numbers  13:1-3,  16- 
33;  14;  Psalms  106:23-27. 

Pupils'  Text:     Numbers  13:17-33. 

Special  Assignment:  Numbers  14:1-25, 
26-36,  36-40,  40-45. 

Suggestive  Truth:  A  life  of  moral 
courage  and  triumph  puts  full  faith  and 
trust  in  God  and  His  promises  as  did 
Moses  and  Joshua  who  dared  act  for  God 
against  the  multitude. 

Review  the  memory  gem  assigned  for 
last  lesson;  review  also  the  lesson  state- 
ment and  predominant  thought  of  last 
lesson. 

Lesson  Settmg:  Israel  left  Sinai  some- 
time in  May  and  arrived  in  Kadesh  some- 
time in  August  or  about  the  time  grapes 
were  beginning  to  ripen.  (Num.  13:20.) 
How  did  they  know  when  they  were  to 
start?     (Num.  9:15-23;  10:11:  12:35-36.) 

A  map  is  really  essential  for  undertak- 
ing these  lessons.  The  relation  of  the 
desert  to  Palestine,  the  land  of  the  wan- 
'dering,  etc.,  cannot  be  well  understood 
without  its  geographical  setting. 

Kadesh-Barnea  is  a  lovely  oasis  with  a 
large  spring  of  water  just  north  of  the 
desert  and  south  of  the  range  of  low  hills 
which  form  the  southern  border  of  Pales- 
tine. The  Israelites  were  encamped  on 
the  very  fringe  of  the  land  to  which  they 
were  going  fifty  miles  south  of  Beersheba 
and  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  the  farthest  north  the  Israel- 
ites came  until  they  had  completed  their 
thirty-eight  years  wandering.  The  dis- 
tance between  this  point  and  Sinai,  which 
is  the  farthest  south,  is  eleven  days'  jour- 
ney or  about  one  hundred  sixty-five  miles. 
Look   at    your   geography   and    you    will 


lind  that  this  journey  is  just  about  equal 
to  the  one  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  and  equal 
to  their  final  march  from  Moab  to  Jordan, 
each  one  marking  a  period  of  rest.  Re- 
member these  three  journeys. 

Lesson  Statement:  Having  reached 
the  border  of  their  promised  land,  twelve 
spies,  the  heads  of  the  respective  tribes, 
were  sent  out  to  explore  the  land  to  re- 
port on  certain  conditions  they  discov- 
ered. Write  in  your  note  books  the 
things  they  were  to  look  for.  (Num.  13: 
18-20.) 

1.  The  encampment  at  Kadesh-Barnea 
was  accomplished  after  a  long,  dreary  and 
tiresome  journey  through  "the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness  of  Parna.  It  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  camp  and  doubtless  was 
the  center  of  the  nomadic  wanderings  of 
Israel  for  the  forty  years  they  were  con- 
demned to  wander.  Describe  an  oasis, 
with  fig  trees,  flowering  and  sheltering 
shrubs,  abundance  of  grass  and  water,  etc. 

2.  Israel's  opportunity  to  possess  their 
promised  land  was  before  them.  A  steep 
descent  from  the  heights  north  of  them 
and  they  could  put  foot  on  the  coveted 
treasure.  Moses  reminded  them  of  the 
promise.  (See  Deut.  1:7-8,  21.)  They 
should  have  trusted  and  obeyed,  but  the 
two  years  in  the  desert  had  not  been 
enough  to  change  the  cringing  fear  re- 
sulting from  their  long  life  of  servitude. 

3.  Israel  was  not  a  warlike  nation. 
Two  battles  are  all  they  had  fought  in 
the  four  hundred  years  since  Abraham 
left  Ur.  They  were  encumbered  with 
their  flocks  and  families  and  were  afraid. 
Moses  listened  to  their  request  for  a 
spying  expedition  which  doubtless  divided 
and  went  by  twos  so  as  to  avoid  sus- 
picion. They  were  gone  forty  days  and 
perhaps  explored  the  entire  land.  On  re- 
turning, they  brought  specimens  of  fruit 
including  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  a 
juicy  fruit  of  fine  flavor  about  the  size  of 
an  orange.  "The  heaviest  bunch  of  black 
grapes  yet  recorded  weighed  twenty- 
three  pounds  five  ounces  and  measured 
twenty-four  inches  long,  twenty-two 
inches  across  the  shoulders." — Boston 
Cultivator. 

4.  Reports  of  spies:  Describe  the  real 
condition  of  the  land  they  spied.  It  must 
have  been  more  fertile  than  it  is  today, 
"for  long  mounds  of  pebbles,  on  which 
vines  were  wont  to  be  trained,  are  still 
seen  in  places  now  utterly  unproductive 
through  neglect  of  irrigation."  But  the 
strength  of  the  country,  the  fierceness  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  towns  of  the  Amor- 
ites  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  "walled,"  as 
it  seemed,  "up  to  heaven,"  the  iron  char- 
iots and  cavalry  of  the  Canaanites  of  the 
coast  and  inland  valleys,  and  the  haughty 
bearing  of  the  Amalekites  of  the  central 
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highlands,  had  overawed  nearly  all  the 
exploring  party.  Only  two,  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  retained  their  self-possession  and 
confidence,  and  the  faint  heartedness  of 
the  emissaries  struck  terror  into  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Israel  was,  as  yet,  unequal 
to  the  task  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine." 
— Old  Testament  Characters,  Cunning- 
ham Geikie.  Refer  to  Jerico,  Ai,  Jebus 
and  other  cities  the  Israelites  conquered 
after  finally  entering  the  promised  land. 
Their  fortifications  were  rather  formida- 
ble and  different  to  anything  they  had 
seen  in  Egypt.  Stories  of  giants — men 
like  Goliath.  Joshua's  training  for  his 
faith  in  God's  providence  was  more  per- 
fect than  the  other  spies.  Exodus  24:13, 
,32:17;  33:11;  Numbers  11:26-30.  The 
false  report  of  the  majority  stated  facts 
no  doubt.  Tt  revealed  physical  conditions 
but  left  out  of  the  account  God's  promise, 
and  resources.  They  saw  some  giants 
but  forgot  the  Lord.  It  was  misleading, 
and  one-sided.  The  minority  report  was 
made  by  men  who  saw  possibilities  and, 
with  God  as  their  helper,  had  no  fear. 
Moses  urged  the  people  to  accept  his  re- 
port. Deut.  1 :29-33.  How  can  Moses, 
Caleb  and  Joshua  serve  as  examples  to 
boys  and  girls  of  our  day? 

5.  Consequences  of  Israel  refusing  the 
Promised  Land.  Write  them  in  your  note 
books. 

a.  People  wailed  all  night  and  pro- 
posed to  reject  Moses  as  their  leader. 

b.  Moses  and  Aaron  pleaded  with  them 
in  a  defenseless  attitude,  praving  to  God. 
They  knew  the  people  would  be  lost. 

c.  Caleb  and  Joshua  pleaded  with  the 
people  and  were  threatened  with  being 
stoned. 

d.  Glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  and 
shone  on  all  the  people. 

e.  God  proposed  to  destroy  His  people 
and  raise  up  a  new  nation.  Moses,  the 
man  of  meekness,  interceded  with  all  his 
heart.  God  granted  pardon  but  would 
not  release  them  from  the  consequence 
of  their  lack  of  faith  in  His  ability  to  lead 
them  info  the  promised  land.  People 
doomed  to  wander  as  many  years  as  the 
number  of  days  they  had  waited,  all  over 
twenty  years,  excepting  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
were  to  leave  their  bones  to  bleach  in  the 
desert  sands.  The  voung  men  and  women 
who  had  not  bewailed  their  lot  and  cried 
against  Moses  were  not  condemned.  The 
wav  of  Israel  now  seemed  closed  up. 

Can  you  secure  Dore's  picture  of  the 
Report  of  the  Spies  or  some  g-ood  picture 
for  study?  fSee  Ponssin's  "Grapes  from 
the  Valley  of  Eshrol"  or  Schnorr's  "Re- 
turn of  the  Spies.") 

Review  the  lesson  for  next  Sunday  bv 
giving    its    setting,    pupils'    text,    making 


special    assignment     and     inemorizing    a 
verse  of  today's  lesson.     Num.  13:30. 

Lesson  23 — Lessons  Learned  in  the  Wil- 
derness. 

Teacher's  Text:  Numbers  15:32-36; 
16:  17. 

Pupils'  Text:     Numbers   17:1-10. 

Special  Assignment:  Num.  13:32-36; 
Num.  16:1-35;  Num.   16:41-48. 

Predominant  Thought:  Respect  for 
authority  and  law  are  essential  to  gov- 
ernment. God's  house  is  one  of  order  and 
those  whom  He  respects  should  have  the 
support  of  His  people. 

Review  briefly  the  story  of  the  spies 
and  their  reports.  Call  for  the  memory 
gem  (latter  part  of  Num.  13:30).  Ask  if 
they  can  think  of  any  time  when  this  te.xt 
would  be  of  special  help  to  them.  When 
we  have  hard  lessons  to  learn  is  the  Lord 
willing  to  help  so  that  we  may  be  the 
stronger?  Read  James  1:5.  What  book 
in  the  Bible  contains  our  lesson  for  to- 
day? Tell  the  class  that  the  book  is  so 
named  because  the  first  part  of  it  tells  of 
the  numbering  or  counting  of  all  the  men 
who  were  old  enough  to  be  soldiers.  Have 
the  children  find  various  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Explain  that  Leviticus  means 
laws,  tell  the  meaning  of  the  other  books 
of  Moses. 

"The  thirty-eight  years  occupied  in  the 
execution  of  God's  judgment  on  the  gen- 
eration that  grieved  Him  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  to  whom  He  swore  in  His  wrath, 
'They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest,'  form 
almost  a  blank  in  the  sacred  history.  The 
mystery  which  hangs  pver  this  period 
seems  like  an  awful  silence  -into  which 
the  rebels  sink  away.  Most  probably  their 
headquarters  during  this  period  were  at 
Kadesh  and  they  continued  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering life,  chiefly  among  the  pastures 
of  the  .Arabah,  or  the  'wilderness  of  Zion' 
— the  broad  desert  valley  which  runs 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  head 
of  the  Red  Sea,  between  Mount  Seir  on 
the  east  and  the  mount  of  the  Amorites 
on  the  west." — Wm.  Smith. 

The  following  events  are  recorded  of 
this  interval: 

1.  The  death,  bv  stoning,  of  the  man 
found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
dav.  His  offense  was  doing  servile  work. 
.Although  his  punishment  seems  severe, 
it  was  no  less  so  than  many  other  lessons 
taught  Israel  while  on  their  journey  to 
the  nromised  land.  Thev  had  to  learn 
God's  laws  and  to  obey  them.  They  were 
in  God's  training  school  and  preparing 
to  become  His  people.  They  must  learn. 
The  T,ord  said  to  Mooes.  "The  man  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death." 

2.  The    rebellion    of     Korah,    Dathan, 
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and  Abiram  presented  the  next  difficult 
problem.  Thej'  arose  and  disputed  the 
supremacy  of  Moses  and  Aaron  over 
them.  What  was  their  excuse?  Why  did 
they  dispute  Moses'  authority?  What 
crime  might  they  be  accused  of? — sedi- 
tion, treason,  envy,  murmuring,  apostasy, 
conspiracy,  false  accusations,  or  were 
they  ambitious  to  take  the  authority  on 
themselves?  Who  did  take  "too  much" 
upon  himself:  Korah,  who  would  pre- 
sume to  criticise  the  one  whom  God  had 
appointed  or  Moses  who  acted  almost 
unwillingly?     Num.  16:28. 

What  real  characteristics  did  Moses  re- 
veal by  the  way  he  treated  these  usurpers 
of  authority?  Num.  16:4-22.  Moses 
might  be  called  a  mediator  or  intercessor 
and  this  is  the  third  time  he  obtained  the 
people's  pardon.  Name  the  two  other 
times.  Write  about  the  three,  and  later 
add  the  fourth  which  is  mentioned  in  this 
lesson. 

Korah  was  a  Levite  and  as  such  was 
to  minister  in  the  tabernacle  (Num.  1:50- 
53),  Levites  were  to  be  subject  unto 
Aaron,  (Num.  3:6-9;  8:19;  18:6).  Korah 
presumed  too  much  and  broun-ht  uoon 
the  congregation  the  need  of  a  very  se- 
vere lesson  on  respect  for  authority 
(Num.  16:29;  30:41-42,  47-48).  "The  apos- 
tle Jude  uses  those  who  'perished  in  the 
gainsaying  of  Korah's  as  a  type  of  the 
'filthy  dreamers'  who  in  the  last  davs 
'shall  despise  dominion  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities'"  (Jude  11).  Compare  them  to 
those  in  our  day  who  seek  to  destroy 
rulers  and  kings,  to  those  who  for  selfish 
motives  try  to  dictate  to  the  authoritv  of 
the  church.  Call  especial  attention  of  the 
rebels  using  Moses'  own  words  (com- 
pare Num.  16:9  with  Num.  16:13).  Com- 
pare Joshua  who  acted  for  God  with 
Korah  who  acted  for  himself  or  for  selfish 
purposes. 

3.  The  people  murmured  at  the  fate 
of  the  men  whose  rebellion  they  had  fav- 
ored. They  seem  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  apostasy 
as  proven  by  their  willingness  to  do  away 
with  Moses  after  the  report  of  the  spies 
(Num.  14:4).  The  punishment  of  the 
Lord  was  swift  for  His  patience  had  been 
sorely  tried  by  their  unwillineness  to  ac- 
cept Joshua's  report  and  now  their  will- 
ingness to  follow  Korah  in  his  evil  way. 

4.  As  a  memorial  of  the  special  favor 
to  the  house  of  Aaron  a  new  sign  was 
given  in  the  form  of  a  rod  covered  with 
blood.  By  the  command  of  God  it  was 
to  be  preserved  in  the  ark  as  a  perpetual 
memorial   against  like  rebellions. 

The  apostasy  and  rebellion  of  Korah, 
Dathon,  and  Abiram  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  inconsistency  of  self  ap- 
pointed  men   who    see   nothing   but    ruin 


and  evil  in  the  recognized  and  constituted 
authority.  Apostates  are  always  hasty 
and  can  not  abide  the  Lord's  purpose  and 
His  way  of  doing  things  even  though 
they  claim  to  be  working  in  His  service. 

Illustrations:  Refer  to  the  events  in 
our  Church  succeeding  the  dedication  of 
the  Kirtland  temple.  "A  wave  of  infla- 
tion, mistaken  for  temporal  prosperity, 
turned  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
spirit  of  speculation  permeated  the  com- 
munity. All  kinds  of  schemes  were 
adopted  to  amass  wealth.  The  spirit  of 
real  estate  speculation  took  deep  root. 
Evil  surmisings  followed.  Fault  finding, 
disunion,  dissensions,  apostasy  and  finan- 
cial ruin  caused  disaffected  members  to 
be  bitterly  hostile  to  the  prophet  who  had 
struggled  hard  to  avoid  this  calamity,  but 
the  people  would  not  heed  his  counsels. 
About  half  of  the  apostles,  one  of  the  first 
presidency,  and  many  leading  elders  dis- 
loyally declared  him  to  be  a  fallen  proph- 
et. Leading  elders  conspired  to  over- 
throw him  and  appoint  David  Whitmer 
in  his  stead.  The  loyalty  of  Brigham 
Young  and  some  others  defeated  these 
designs  and  exposed  their  evil  inten- 
tions."—  (Condensed  from  "A  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Church.") 

Refer  to  the  treachery  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ben- 
nett which  was  brought  to  light  in  May, 
1842.  (See  "Brief  History  of  the  Church," 
page  97;  "Life  of  Joseph  Smith"  by  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon,  pages  374,  375,  etc.)  Oliver 
Cowdery  reproving  Joseph  Smith  ("His- 
tory of  Church,  First  Period,"  page  105), 

Picture  Study:  "The  Punishment  of 
Korah,"  Schnorr.  "Destruction  of  Korah," 
Batticelli. 

Lesson  24 — From  Kadesh  to  Jordan. 

Teacher's  Text:  Numbers  20;  21:1-9; 
21:21-25;  21:31-35;  26:63-65;  27:12-23;  32: 
1-34;  Deut.  34. 

Pupils'  Text:     Num.  20:1-21. 

Special  Assignments:  To  one  pupil. 
Num.  20:22-29;  to  another.  Num.  21:1-9: 
to  another.  Num.  21:21-25:  to  another, 
Num.  26:63-65;  to  another,  Num.  27:12-23. 

Predominant  Thought:  God  abhors 
sin  and  punishes  it  in  whomsoever  He 
finds  it.  The  great  lesson  to  Moses  and 
Israel  should  be  a  warning  to  us  to  guard 
carefully  our  strong  points  as  well  as  our 
weak  ones.  Danger  often  lies  in  over 
confidence. 

Review  the  memory  gem  of  last  Sun- 
day; also  the  lesson  statement,  and  the 
predominant  thought.  Give  an  exercise 
in  finding  various  passages.  Name  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Find  Psalms 
.32:8;  25:8, 

Lesson  Setting:  A  map  is  really  nec- 
essary to  understand  this  lesson. 
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During  the  38  years  of  wandering  the 
children  of  Israel  traversed  the  valley  of 
the  Arabah  as  shepherds,  or  wandered 
over  the  borders  between  the  Negeb  or 
South  country  and  the  wilderness  of 
Paran.  (The  list  of  stations  referred  to 
is  merely  a  barren  catalogue  of  18  places, 
none  of  which  can  be  located  definitely.) 
Our  lesson  today  finds  us  again  at  Ka- 
desh-Barnea  where  83  years  before  the 
lieople  had  fear  because  of  the  reports  of 
the  spies.  Time.  B.  C.  1453.  Locate  -^lace 
where  Miriam  died.  Where  is  the  water 
of  Meribah  (strife)  located?  What  event 
took  place  there?  I^ocate  Mt.  Hor.  After 
the  death  of  Aaron  the  people  set  out  on 
their  final  march  down  the  valley  of  the 
Arabah  situated  between  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Rod  Sea  and  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  Dead  Sea.  King  Arad  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Amalekites  attacked  them 
and  took  some  captives.  As  they  traveled 
down  this  sandy  and  arid  valley  they 
murmured  and  were  punished  by  serpents 
whose  fiery  bite  was  fatal.  Reaching  the 
Red  Sea  again  they  turned  north  towards 
Canaan.  Note  that  this  distance  is  equal 
to  that  from  Goshen  to  Sinai  and  also 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh-Barnea  (165  miles 
or  11  days'  journey). 

When  they  reached  the  brook  Zered 
the  desert  wanderings  may  be  considered 
at  an  end. 

"Between  this  stream  on  the  South  and 
the  River  Arnon  on  the  North  lay  the 
territory  of  Moab.  Between  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok  was  the  kingdom  of  the 
.^morites.  North  of  the  Jabbok,  extend- 
ing to  'Mi.  Hermon,  lay  the  great  upland 
territory  of  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  the 
giant  Oz,  who  is  also  called  an  Amorite. 
These  regions  east  of  the  Jordan  formed 
no  part  of  the  territory  marked  out  for 
the  first  settlements  of  the  Israelites,  but 
events  drew  them  on  to  their  conquest." 
— (Smith's  Smaller  Scripture  History.) 

Israel's  last  encampment  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan  was  in  the  desert  plains  of 
Moab,  six  miles  from  the  river,  among 
the  groves  of  acacias. 

Lesson  Statement:  This  should  be 
given  by  the  pupils  if  possible.  The  spe- 
cial assignment  should  prepare  them  to 
do  it. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth 
vcar  of  the  wanderings,  Israel  began   to 


draw  near  Canaan  and  we  find  the  people 
again  at  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 
The  doom  under  which  most  of  the  chil- 
,dren  of  the  older  generation  had  per- 
ished now  reached  the  house  of  Amram. 

2.  Miriam,  the  eldest  sister  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  died  and  was  buried  here. 

3.  Aaron  and  Moses  committed  the  sin 
which  brought  them  under  condemnation 
so  that  they  were  not  to  enter  the  prom- 
ised land.  A  new  generation  had  sup- 
planted the  old  one,  but  the  old  complain- 
ing spirit  had  not  been  overcome. 

The  great  multitude  had  used  the  sparse 
supply  of  water  and  they  cried  for  more. 
Moses  was  commanded  to  speak  to  the 
rock.  The  trials  were  too  great  for  his 
patience.  Upbraiding  the  people  as  rebels 
he  smote  the  rock  twice. 

4.  Aaron  died  on  Mt.  Hor,  where  the 
priestly  office  was  conferred  on  his  son 
Eleazar. 

5.  The  king  of  the  Canaanite  city  of 
Arad  was  repulsed  by  Israel  whom  he 
opposed  on  their  way  to  Canaan.  He 
was  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  defeat  his 
people  had  administered  to  Israel  38 
years  before. 

6.  Because  Israel's  way  was  blocked 
they  had  to  journey  down  the  Arabah 
valley  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
thence  north  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  During  this  tiresome  journey 
they  murmured  and  were  plagued  by  ser- 
pents. 

7.  Israel  crossed  peacefully  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Moabites. 

8.  Sihon  was  requested  to  give  nassage 
to  Israel  but  refused.  He  was  slain  and 
his  country  taken. 

9.  The  giant  Og,  king  of  the  Amorites 
of  the  Bashan  country,  oflfered  opposi- 
tion. He  was  slain  and  his  country 
spoiled. 

10.  The  descent  of  the  heights  of 
Abarim  brought  Israel  to  their  last  rest- 
ing place  before  entering  Canaan.  Here 
several  events  occurred  among  them: 

a.  The  numbering  of  Israel. 

b.  Campaigns  against  Midianites  who 
feared  Israel's  growing  strength. 

c.  The  allotment  of  the  land  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh. 

d.  Death  of  Moses  on  Mt.  Nebo. 


We  have  need  of  patience  with  ourselves  and  with  others :  with  those  helow 
and  those  above  ns  and  with  our  own  equals ;  with  those  who  love  us  and  those 
who  love  us  not :  a,s:ainst  sudden  inroads  of  trouble,  and  under  our  daily  burdens  ; 
in  our  own  failure  of  dutv,  or  others'  failure  toward  tis;  in  disappointment, 
bereavement  losses  ;  in  heaviness  of  the  heart ;  or  in  sickness  amid  delayed  hopes. 
In  all  these  things  pat'ence  is  the  G^racc  of  Corl,  whereby  wc  endure  evil  for  the 
love  of  God. — E.  B.  Pusey. 
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Fir^  Year 

Biographical  Sketches  from  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

[Prepared  by  Josiah  Burrows.] 

Lesson    16.     Alma   and   Amulek. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  June.) 

Text:     Alma,  chapters  4  to  14. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  Judges,  Alma  chose  from 
among  the  elders  of  the  church  a  wise 
man  named  Nephihah.  This  man  was 
appointed  chief  judge,  in  order  that  Alma 
might  be  free  to  visit  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 
people. 

The  Nephites  at  this  time  were  gen- 
erally very  wicked.  Through  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Lord  they  had  prospered 
greatly,  but  their  riches  were  fast  canker- 
ing  their   souls. 

Before  beginning  his  missionary  work, 
Alma  spent  several  days  in  fasting  and 
prayer,  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  to  go  forth  among  the  people. 

Alma  commenced  his  work  in  the  city 
of  Zarahemla.  He  gathered  the  people 
together,  and  in  great  power  and  plain- 
ness delivered  to  them  the  message  which 
the  Lord  had  committed  to  him. 

Through  his  preaching  many  were  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
turned  therefrom.  Others,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Church,  were  converted 
and  baptized. 

Alma  next  went  to  the  city  of  Gideon, 
where  he  found  the  Church  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  The  people  were  de- 
lighted to  have  this  highly-favored  man 
of  God  among  them.  Thfy  assembled 
in  their  places  of  worship,  and  Alma 
taught  them  many  heavenly  truths.  He 
remained  with  them  for  some  time,  min- 
istering unto  them  and  exhorting  them 
to  faithfulness.  He  then  blessed  them 
and  returned  to  Zarahemla. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
Alma  resumed  his  labors  He  first  visited 
tlie  land  of  Melek,  on  the  west  of  the 
Sidon  river.  People  came  to  hear  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  re- 
ceived his  message  with  gladness  and 
were   baptized. 

.Mma  next  started  on  a  three  days' 
journey  northward,  to  a  great  city  called 
.^^lnlouihah.  The  ppnpic  of  this  cMy 
were  very  wicked,  and  delighted  in  doing 
evil    continuallj'.      The    city   was    in    the 


hands  of  a  set  of  corrupt  judges  and 
lawyers  who  spent  their  time  in  stirring 
up  strife  among  the  people.  They  se- 
cretly plotted  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, and  rob  the  people  of  their  lib- 
erties. 

Alma  prayed  to  the  Lord  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Ammonihah,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  repentance,  and  that 
he  might  have  joy  in  baptizing  them.  But 
he  labored  in  vain:  the  people  refused 
to  accept  his  teachings,  reviled  him,  spat 
on  him,  and  finally  drove  him  out  of  the 
city. 

Alma  next  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  city  of  Aaron.  He  was  weary  in 
body  and  depressed  in  spirit.  While  re- 
flecting on  his  condition,  an  angel  ap- 
peared before  him  and  comforted  him, 
and  told  him  to  return  to  Ammonihah 
and  preach  to  the  people  again,  with  the 
warning  that  if  they  did  not  repent  the 
Lord  would  destroy  them. 

Alma  returned  to  the  city,  and  on  en- 
tering it  met  a  man  named  Amulek,  who 
received  him  into  his  home  and  kindly 
entertained  him.  He  remained  there  sev- 
eral days  when  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  that  he  and  Amulek  should  go 
forth  and  warn  the  people.  They  did  so, 
and  in  power  and  great  earnestness 
preached  unto  the  people,  and  called  upon 
them  to  repent.  Through  the  efiforts  of 
Alma  and  Amulek  many  were  brought  to 
repentance.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  would  not  repent.  They  hated 
those  who  believed  the  preaching  of 
Alma  and  Amulek,  and  drove  them  out 
of  the  city,  and  stoned  them  with  stones. 
They  then  arrested  Alma  and  Amulek, 
bound  them  with  strong  cords  and  put 
them  in  prison.  The  murderous  wretches 
then  gathered  together  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  believers  and  made  of 
them  a  human  bonfire.  Into  the  fire 
they  also  threw  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
then  brought  Alma  and  Amulek  out  of 
prison  that  they  might  witness  the  terri- 
ble scene  of  suffering  and  death.  Amulek 
implored  Alma  to  exercise  his  power  in 
behalf  of  the  suflfering  victims,  but  Alma 
replied  that  the  Spirit  constrained  him 
that  he  must  not  do  so,  for  the  Lord 
received  them  up  unto  Himself,  in  glory; 
and  suflfered  the  people  to  do  this  thing 
according  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
that  the  judgments  which  He  shall  ex- 
orcise upon  them  in  His  wrath,  may  be 
just:  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  shall 
stand  as  a  witness  against  them. 

Alma    and    Amulek    were    then    taken 
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back  to  prison.  They  were  stripped  of 
their  clothing,  bound  with  strong  cords, 
and  left  for  days  without  food  or  drink. 

One  day  a  large  number  of  lawyers, 
judges,  priests  and  teachers,  went  to  the 
prison  in  which  Alma  and  Amulek  were 
confined.  They  treated  the  missionaries 
shamefully.  The  chief  judge  struck  them 
with  his  hand,  and  mocked  them  in  their 
suffering.  One  by  one,  the  party  passed 
in  front  of  Alma  and  Amulek.  They 
taunted  them,  slapped  them,  and  defied 
them.  The  missionaries  bore  the  insults 
patiently,  and  did  not   speak  a  word. 

Then  the  power  of  God  rested  upon 
Alma  and  Amulek,  and  Alma  cried  unto 
the  Lord  to  deliver  them.  Alma's  prayer 
was  answered  immediately.  He  and  his 
companion  broke  the  cords  which  bound 
them  as  easily  as  if  thev  had  been 
threads.  On  seeing  this,  their  persecu- 
tors turned  to  run  out  of  prison.  But 
they  were  so  overcome  with  fear  that  they 
fell  helpless  on  the  floor.  Just  then  there 
was  a  terrible  earthquake.  It  shook  the 
prison  to  its  foundations.  The  walls  fell 
with  a  crash,  burying  beneath  them  every 
one  who  had  mocked  and  abused  the 
Lord's  servants. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  Alma  and 
Amulek  stood  unhurt.  Not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  had  been  injured.  On  hear- 
in,g  the  noise,  a  multitude  of  people  ran 
to  the  prison.  When  they  saw  what 
had  happened,  and  beheld  Alma  and 
Amulek  walk  out  of  the  prison  unharmed, 
they  fled  from  their  presence  "as  a  goat 
fleeth  with  her  young  from  two  lions." 

The  followin.g  year  the  great  city  of 
Ammonihah  and  all  its  inhabitants  were 
destroyed  bv  fire.  And  thus  was  fulfilled 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spoke 
through  Alma  and  Amulek. 

Lesson  17.     The  Stony  of  Aaron. 

CFor   Third    Sunday   in    Tune.) 

'  Aaron  was  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Mosiah  TT,  and  was  born  in  the  land  of 
Zarahemla,  125  vears  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  His  father  was  a  humble  God- 
fearin.g  man,  who  had  always  taught  his 
f.imily  to  do  that -which  is  right  in  the 
^iwht  of  God.  But  as  his  sons  grew  up 
thev  began  to  wander  from  the  paths  of 
riThteousness.  and  finally  became  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  the 
Lord  in  answer  to  praver  stopped  the 
rebellious  ones  in  their  downward  course, 
and  turned  them  into  the  wav  which 
leads  to  eternal  life.  Through  sincere 
repentance  and  obedience.  Aaron  and  his 
brethren  won  the  favor  of  the  Lord,  and 
were  chosen  by  Him  to  perform  a  great 
and    marvelous   work. 


Aaron,  being  the  first-born  ot  Mosiah's 
sons,  was  the  legal  heir  to  his  father's 
throne.  But  this  honor  he  refused  to 
accept,  in  order  that  he  mieht  go  and 
labor  as  a  missionary  among  the  Laman- 
ites. 

When  the  young  missionaries  separ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Nephi, 
Aaron  went  to  a  place  called  Jerusalem. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  not 
prepared  to  receive  Aaron's  message. 
While  they  had  a  form  of  godliness,  their 
hearts  were  full  of  hypocrisy  and  wick- 
edness. 

Aaron  began  to  warn  them,  and  to  call 
them  to  repentance.  He  related  to  them 
his  own  conversion,  and  told  them  of 
many  things  which  the  Lord  had  done 
for  their  forefathers.  One  day  while 
preaching  in  the  synagogue,  a  man  arose 
and  began  to  denounce  him.  He  ques- 
tioned Aaron's  right  to  call  them  to  re- 
pentance, and  claimed  they  were  a  right- 
eous  people. 

Aaron  continued  to  explain  the  scrip- 
tures to  the  people,  called  their  attention 
to  the  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  His  atonement,  and  without  it  there 
would  be  no  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
neither  would  salvation  come  to  men. 

But  Aaron  could  make  no  impression 
upon  these  hard-hearted  and  ungodly 
people,  who  through  their  wickedness 
had  deprived  themselves  of  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  congregation  grew 
angry,  they  began  to  mock  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  and  finally  refused  to  listen 
to  him. 

Aaron  then  left  Jerusalem,  and  went  to 
a  Lamanite  village  called  Ani-Anti.  There 
he  found  Muloki,  Ammah  and  others 
proclaiming  the  gospel.  But  the  people 
were  no  better  than  those  of  Jerusalem, 
and  when  the  missionaries  saw  that  their 
labors  were  in  vain,  they  left  and  went 
to  the  land  of  Middoni.  There  they  met 
with  some  success,  for  a  number  of  La- 
manites  received  their  message.  Aaron 
and  his  companions  were,  however,  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  persecution,  and 
were  finally  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  They  were  stripped  of  their 
clothing,  bound  with  strong  cords,  and 
were  left  for  days  without  either  food 
or  drink.  But  the  Lord  comforted  his 
servants,  so  they  were  able  to  bear  their 
sufferings  patiently.  They  did  not  mur- 
mur, nor  for  a  moment  lose  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  Lord,  that  He  would  de- 
liver them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  La- 
manites. 

And  now  we  will  see  how  the  Lord 
fulfilled  His  promise.  One  day,  as  Am- 
mon,  Aaron's  brother,  and  King  Lamoni 
were  preparing  to  go  to  the  land  of 
Nephi    to  visit  Lamoni's  father,  the  Lord 
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spoke  to  Ammon  by  His  Spirit,  saying: 
■'Thou  slialt  not  go  up  to  the  land  of 
Nephi,  for  behold,  the  king  will  seek  thy 
life;  but  thou  shalt  go  to  the  land  of 
Middoni;  for  behold,  thy  brother  Aaron, 
and  also  Muloki  and  Ammah  are  in 
prison." 

When  Ammon  heard  this,  he  told  La- 
moni  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  with 
him,  Lamoni  was  very  much  surprised, 
but  said  he  would  go  with  Ammon  to 
Middoni  and  intercede  with  Antiomno 
the  king  of  Middoni  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners. 

As  Lamoni  and  Ammon  were  on  their 
way  to  the  land  of  Middoni,  they  met 
Lamoni's  father,  who  was  king  over  all 
the  land  of  the  Lamanites.  On  seeing  his 
son  in  company  with  a  Nephite,  the  old 
king  became  very  angry. 

Lamoni  told  his  father  where  he  was 
going.  He  also  told  him  how  he  and 
his  household,  and  many  of  his  people, 
had  been  converted  to  the  Lord  through 
the  preaching  of  Ammon. 

This  announcement  so  further  enraged 
T,amoni's  father,  that  he  abruptly  ordered 
his  son  to  slay  Ammon.  Lamoni  refused, 
and  said:  "I  will  not  slay  Ammon, 
neither  will  I  return  to  the  land  of  Ish- 
mael,  but  I  go  to  the  land  of  Middoni, 
that  I  may  release  the  brethren  of  Am- 
mon, for  I  know  that  they  are  just  men, 
and  holy  prophets  of  the  true  God." 

Lamoni's  father  was  now  so  angry  that 
he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  at  his  son 
to  slay  him.  Ammon,  however,  stepped 
forward  and  stopped  him.  saying,  "Thou 
shalt  not  slay  thy  son."  Then  Lamoni's 
father  turned  upon  Ammon,  and  raised 
his  sword  to  smite  him.  But  Ammon 
stopped  the  blow  with  his  own  steel,  and 
smote  the  arm  of  the  old  king,  so  that 
he  was   no  longer  able   to  use  it. 

On  finding  himself  completely  at  Am- 
nion's mercy  the  old  king  begged  for  his 
life,  which  was  spared  by  Ammon,  on 
condition  that  his  brethren  were  to  be 
released  from  prison,  and  Lamoni  retain 
his  kingdom. 

Then  Lamoni  and  Ammon  resumed 
their  journey  to  the  land  of  Middoni.  On 
arriving,  they  went  at  once  to  the  king 
nnd  laid  their  petition  before  him. 
Through  the  influence  of  Lamoni,  the 
king  granted  the  request,  and  the  same 
'day  Aaron  and  his  companions  were  re- 
leased from  prison.  Ammon  wept  when 
he  saw  the  condition  of  his  brethren,  but 
felt  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  their  de- 
liverance. 

Soon  after  their  release,  the  Spirit  di- 
rected Aaron  and  his  brethren  to  go  to 
the  land  of  Nephi  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  King  Lamoni's  father.  On  entering 
the    palace,    Aaron    sought   an    interview 


with  the  king,  and  found  him  friendly 
and  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth.  Aaron 
taught  him  the  gospel,  called  upon  him 
to  repent,  and  encouraged  him  to  ex- 
ercise faith,  and  pray  to  the  Lord.  This 
the  king  did,  with  the  result  that  the  Lord 
answered  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  king, 
and  he  and  all  his  household,  and  after- 
wards through  the  preaching  of  Aaron, 
thousands  of  Lamanites  were  converted 
to  the  Lord. 

Lesson  18.     The  Story  of  Corianton. 

(For  Fourth  Sunday  in  June.) 

Text:     Alma,  chapters  31  to  35. 

Corianton  was  the  son  of  Alma.  Con- 
cerning his  birth  and  childhood  there  is 
nothing  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. This  we  know:  he  was  brought  up 
in  a  Christian  home.  His  parents  were 
godly  people.  His  father  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  Church  and  also  a  great 
prophet 

As  Corianton  grew  to  be  a  young  man, 
he  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of 
himself.  He  even  boasted  of  his  strength 
and  wisdom.  But  in  the  sight  of  God  he 
was  weak  and  foolish. 

Alma  who  was  going  on  a  mission  to 
the  Zoramites,  decided  to  take  his  sons, 
Shiblon  and  Corianton,  wtih  him.  He 
hoped  the  experience  the  young  men 
would  get  in  the  mission  field  might 
prove  a  blessing  to  them. 

The  Zoramites  were  a  sect  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  Nephites. 
Their  leader  was  an  apostate  named 
Zoram.  He  and  his  followers  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  land  of  Anti- 
onum,  east  of  the  river  Sidon.  They  were 
very  self-righteous.  They  were  proud, 
haughty  and  uncharitable.  They  did  not 
believe  in  the  true  God.  but  worshiped 
idols.  They  denied  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  His  atonement.  They  had  syna- 
gogues, in  which  they  assembled  once  a 
week  for  worship.  In  the  center  of  each 
synagogue  there  was  a  stand  or  pulpit. 
It  was  raised  high  above  the  congrega- 
tion. When  the  Zaramltes  assembled, 
those  who  desired  to.  worship  went  up, 
one  by  one  into  the  stand.  Each  wor- 
shiper said  the  same  thing,  holding  his 
hands  hi.gh  toward  heaven,  and  speaking 
in   a   loud  voice. 

When  Alma  went  to  labor  amonsr  these 
people,  and  saw  their  condition  and 
wickedness,  he  was  deeply  grieved.  He 
praved  for  them,  and  with  his  com- 
panions be.gan  to  labor  earnestly  for  their 
conversion.  Thev  went  from  house  to 
house,  preached  in  the  synago,gues  and 
on  the  streets,  teaching  the  word  of  God, 
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and  trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  be- 
lieve what  the  prophets  had  written. 

They  met  with  no  success  among  the 
rich  They  rejected  the  missionaries  and 
treated  them  with  great  cruelty.  Shiblon 
was  cast  into  prison,  and  others  were 
stoned. 

The  attitude  of  the  poor  and  humble 
was  very  different.  They  were  kind  to 
Alma  and  his  companions  and  listened 
attentively  to  their  teachings.  Many  of 
them  believed,  and  became  members  of 
the  Church. 

One  day  Corianton  left  his  field  of 
labor  and  went  to  a  city  called  Siron, 
near  the  land  of  the  Lamanites.  There 
he  acted  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  wicked  people 
and  spent  his  days  and  nights  with  them. 
The  Zoramites  heard  of  Corianton's  con- 
duct, and  when  Alma  came  to  preach  to 
them  they  mocked  him.  They  reminded 
him  of  the  life  Corianton  was  living. 
They  told  him  to  go  and  preach  to  his 
own  son  before  calling  them  to  repent- 
ance. 

Alma  was  sorely  grieved  when  he  heard 
of  Corianton's  unfaithfulness,  and  prayed 
earnestly  to  the  Lord  to  be  merciful  to 
his  son.  At  last  Corianton  came  to  him- 
self. He  realized  the  great  mistake  he 
had  made.  His  sins  weighed  heavily  upon 
him.  He  decided  to  return  to  Antionum, 
confess  his  sins  to  his  father  and  to  God, 
and  to  rely  upon  their  mercy 

Alma  talked  kindly  but  firmly  to  his 
son.  He  told  him  the  evils  he  had  com- 
mitted were  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  that  he  could  not  hide  his 
sins   from   the    Lord. 

Alma  then  began  to  speak  to  Corianton 
about  the  coming  of  the  Savior.  This 
was  something  the  young  man  did  not 
understand.  The  resurrectin  of  the  dead 
was  another  thing  which  Corianton 
doubted,  and  which  had  worried  him  a 
great  deal.  His  faith,  however,  was 
greatly  strengthened  when  he  heard  the 
testimony  of  his  father  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection.  Alma  told  his  son  that  he 
had  inquired  diligently  of  the  Lord  to 
know  if  the  dead  would  be  resurrected, 
and  that  the  Lord  had  made  known  to 
him  that  such  indeed  would  be  the  case. 

Third  Year— Life  of  Chri^ 

[Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon.] 

Lesson    16. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  June.) 

We  suggest  that  this  lesson  be  devoted 
to  selecting  gems  by  tTie  teacher  to  be 
memorized  by  the  pupils.  Make  your 
own  selections  from  the  Sermon  on  the 


Mount.  Among  others  that  may  be 
chosen  we  offer: 

(Matt.  7:2).  "For  with  what  judgment 
ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged:  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again." 

(Matt.  7:12).  "Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

(Matt.  7:13-14).  Enter  ye  in  at  the 
strait  gate:  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat: 

"Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

Compare  the  above  with  the  quotation 
from  the  Book  of  Mormon  III  Nephi 
27:33: 

"Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate:  for 
strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way 
that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it;  but  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad 
the  way  which  leads  to  death,  and  many 
there  be  that  travel  therein,  until  the 
night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can 
work." 

(Luke  6:37-38).  "Judge  not,  and  ye 
shall  not  be  judged:  condemn  not,  and 
ye  shall  not  be  condemned;  forgive,  and 
ye  shall  be  forgiven: 

"Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you; 
good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,  shall  men 
give  into  your  bosom.  For  with  the 
same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again." 

Lesson  17 — Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest. 
(From  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ.") 

"It  was  a  spring  morning  when  ane- 
mone, tulip  and  narcissus  gave  beauty 
to  the  plain  of  Galilee,  and  blossoms  of 
the  trees  gave  fragrance  to  the  air,  that 
Jesus  'called  His  twelve  disciples  to- 
gether,' and  sat  upon  the  sea  shore.  But 
they  could  not  long  be  alone,  for  the 
multitudes  followed  them  and  again  He 
entered  His  pulpit  boat,  and  He  spake 
unto  them  in  Parables;  by  which  we 
mean  something  taken  from  nature  to 
illustrate  truth. 

"In  the  evening  the  people,  not  satisfied 
with  all  they  had  heard  in  the  morning, 
gathered  again.  But  Jesus  thought  it 
best  for  them  not  to  hear  more  that  day. 
Besides  he  was  very  tired  and  needed 
immediate  rest.  So,  without  even  stop- 
ping for  food,  He  said  to  His  disciples. 
'Let  us  go  over  unto  the  other  side  of 
the  lake.  And  when  He  was  entered  into 
a  ship  His  disciples  followed  Him.'  It 
is  called  by  one  of  the  Evangelists  'the 
ship,'   which    Jesus   used    for   a   pulpit,   a 
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resting-place  ,  and  journeying.  And  they 
launched  forth.  And  there  were  also 
with  Him  other  little  ships.  But,  as  they 
sailed,  He  fell  asleep.  He  was  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship  asleep  on  a  pillow. 

"As  He  is  lying  there,  we  think  of  Him 
as  a  man,  like  any  other,  weary  and  ex- 
hausted, because  of  the  labors  of  the  day, 
and  needing  rest.  His  was  the  sweet 
sleep  that  follows  honest  toil.  No 
troubled  conscience  disturbed  His  calm 
repose  on  the  calm  waters.  But  the 
calmness  of  both  was  soon  broken. 

"We  have  noticed  the  steep  mountains 
on  the  eastern  shore  between  which  are 
deep  ravines.  Through  them  fierce  and 
cold  winds  from  the  snowy  Hermon  often 
come  down  upon  the  smooth  waters, 
which  are  suddenly  changed  into  billowy 
waves.  So  was  it  when  Christ  was  in 
the  ship. 

"Weavin.g  together  the  description 
given  by  the  Evangelists,  we  can  imagine 
something  of  the  danger  to  Him,  and 
the  disciples,  and  those  in  the  little  ships 
that  tried  to  follow  Him.  'There  arose 
a  great  storm  of  wind.  And  there  came 
down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake.  And 
behold  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the 
sea.  And  the  waves  beat  into  the  ship. 
And  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves. 
It  was  now  filling.  They  were  in 
jeopardy.     But  He  was  asleep.' 

"Undisturbed  by  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  over  Him  He  slept,  as  peacefully 
as  ever  He  did  in  the  arms  of  Mary. 
Rocked  in  the  boat  by  the  storm.  He 
slumbered  as  quietly  as  an  infant  in  its 
cradle,  guarded  by  its  mother's  tender 
care. 

"Meanwhile  the  gathering  clouds  made 
darker  the  approaching  night.  The 
Twelve  in  fear  looked  into  the  filling 
boat,  out  upon  the  boistrous  sea,  upward 
to  the  blackening  sky,  and  down  upon 
their  peaceful  Lord,  whose  appearance 
was  a  contrast  to  all  above  and  around 
them. 

"In  the  howling  tempest  we  can  just 
distinguish  the  agonizing  cry  of  one  and 
another,  saying,  'Lord,  save  us;  we 
perish.  Master,  carest  Thou  not  that  we 
perish?  Master,  Master,  we  perish.'  One 
thought,  one  word  is  common  to  them 
all — 'perish' — all  together.  Master  and 
disciples:  life's  work  suddenly  ended: 
Jesus  no  longer  the  Preacher,  Healer  and 
expected  King:  the  Twelve  no  longer 
to  be  with  Him  in  a  blessed  ministry  to 
men's  bodies  and  souls:  all  earthly  hopes 
and  plans  buried  in  «he  depths  of  the 
sea. 

"The  Master's  opening  eyes  discovered 
at  once  their  fears.  His  opening  ears 
caught  their  half-reproving  words.  But 
He  awoke  with  calmness  as  from  a 
night's   repose,   unruffled   by   the    sudden 


awakening,  or  by  the  tempest,  or  by  the 
despairing   cry   of   His   disciples. 

"St.  Matthew,  who  was  one  of  them, 
tells  of  the  gentle  reproof  they  received, 
seemingly  before  He  arose  from  His 
pillow,  saying,  'Why  are  ye  fearful,  O 
ye  of  little  faith?'  Jesus  would  calm  their 
fears  before  He  would  the  storm.  'Then,' 
says  Matthew,  'He  arose  and  rebuked  the 
winds  and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm.'  His  lordly  command,  'Peace,  be 
still,'  was  obeyed. 

"Meanwhile  those  in  the  little  boats 
that  accompanied  Him,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  follow  Plim  on  land  or  sea, 
must  have  been  astonished  and  glad- 
dened when  suddenly  the  storm  ended; 
when  its  darkness  fled  and  the  stars 
looked  peacefully  down  on  Him  who 
commanded  'Peace,'  they  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  joy.  So  did  the  Magi  at  the 
sight  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem  looking 
down  upon  this  same  Jesus,  then  called 
Lord,  and  now  proving  Himself  to  be 
Lord  of  the  sea. 

"And  so  they  in  the  little  boats  were 
ready  to  join  the  Twelve  in  exclaiming, 
'What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even 
the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  Him?'  " 

Lesson  18 — Raising  of  Jairus'  Daughter. 
(From  Weed's  "Life   of   Christ.") 

"The  next  day  after  the  storm  Jesus 
returned  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  to  the  western,  where  many  were 
gathered  to  see  Him  and  His  disciples. 
Had  they  wondered  why  the  night  te.mp- 
est  had  ceased  so  suddenly?  They  may 
have  learned  from  those  in  the  little 
boats  coming  at  an  earlier  hour;  and  so 
were  ready  to  see  the  ruler  of  the  storm. 

"On  the  same  day,  Matthew  gave  a 
farewell  feast  in  honor  of  his  new  Mas- 
ter, before  leaving  his  home  and  friends 
to  follow  Jesus  wherever  He  went.  The 
conversation  at  the  table  was  about  most 
so'.omn  and  important  truths;  it  would 
hpve  been  continued  longer  but  for  a 
sudden  interruption. 

"There  lived  in  Capernaum  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  who  was  probably  one  of 
'the  elders  of  the  Jews,'  who  besought 
Jesus  that  He  would  heal  a  Centurion's 
servant  who  was  'ready  to  die.' 

"His  name  was  Jairus.  He  had  an  only 
daughter,  tenderly  loved,  the  flower  of 
the  family,  the  light  of  the  home.  Per- 
haps she  was  called  by  her  parents  their 
little  lamb,  or  pet  lamb,  by  which  name 
she  was  called  by  another,  as  we  shall 
see. 

"She  was  twelve  years  old,  and  so  pass- 
ing from  childhood  into  youth.  But  on 
the  day  Jc^us  returned  to  Capernaum  she 
was  rapidly  passing  from  life.  Her  father 
hastened   to   the   feast   where   Jesus   was. 
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fell  down  at  His  feet,  worshiped  Him 
and  besought  Him,  saying,  My  little 
daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death  I 
pray  Thee,  Come  and  lav  Thy  hands  on 
her  that  she  may  be  healed:  and  she 
shall  live.  Jesus  at  once  ended  His  say- 
ings, rose  from  the  table,  started  with 
Jairus  for  his  home  with  a  multitude 
thronging  about  Him. 

"On  the  way  a  poor  woman,  who  had 
been  sick  as  many  years  as  Jairus' 
daughter  had  lived,  forced  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  touched  the  hem  of 
His  garment,  and  was  healed.  He  stopped 
and  spoke  kind  words  to  her.  This  short 
delay  must  have  seemed  long  to  the 
anxious  father,  fearing  his  daughter 
might  not  live  until  he  and  the  Great 
Physician  could  reach  his  home.  And 
so   it   was. 

"A  messenger  met  the  Ruler,  saying  to 
him  privately,  'Thy  daughter  is  dead: 
trouble  not  the  Master;'  as  if  to  say,  it  is 
all  over— too  late;  too  late.  The  Master 
need  go  no  farther.  Not  so,  thought 
Jairus,  who  must  have  felt  grieved  at 
the  messenger's  heartless  question,  'Why 
troublest  thou  the  Master  any  further?' 
"The  Lord  had  overheard  the  words 
not  intended  for  His  ears.  He  knew  that 
Jairus  was  'further  troubled'  because  of 
the  message  from  his  home.  He  saw 
the  father's  fear  that  it  was  too  late  for 
Him  to  be  of  any  help.  So  turning  to 
the  Ruler,  He  said,  'Fear  not:  believe 
only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.'  And 
so,  with  the  quickened  step  of  gladness 
instead  of  the  hurried  one  of  sorrow,  he 
led  the  Great  Physician  to  his  home. 

"It  was  the  hour  of  mourning  accord- 
ing to  customs  which  seem  strange  to  us. 
There  were  hired  mourners — minstrels 
and  flute-players;  men  with  torn  gar- 
ments and  women  with  loosened  hair, 
and  dust  upon  their  heads,  beating  their 
breasts,  and  rocking  their  bodies  to  and 
fro,  weeping  and  mourning,  pretending 
to  be  in  great  sorrow  because  the  little 
girl  had  died,  and  to  have  sympathy  for 
the  mother  whose  sorrow  was  great  and 
real. 

"These  false  mourners  Jesus  found  in 
the  first  room  He  entered.  He  was 
troubled  when  He  saw  'The  tumult  and 
them  that  wailed  greatly.'  Displeased 
with  their  unreal  and  hired  sorrow,  and 
knowing  that  soon  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  sorrow  of  any  kind,  because  of 
what  He  Himself  would  do.  'He  saith 
unto  them.  Why  make  ye  this  ado  and 
weep?  The  damsel  is  not  dead  but  sleep- 
eth.' 

"Then  they  suddenly  changed  their 
shrieks  of  grief  into  ringing  laughter  at 
Him.  So  He  put  them  out  of  the  house 
He    had    come    to    bless.      Entering    the 


death-chamber  'He  suffered  no  man  to 
go  in,  save  Peter  and  James  and  John 
and  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the 
maiden.'  This  was  one  of  the  three  times 
when  the  three  favored  Apostles  ac- 
companied Him,  becoming  special  wit- 
nesses of  His  power,  glory  and  suffer- 
ings. 

"Had  not  the  believing  father  repeated 
to  the  fearing  yet  hoping  mother  the 
vyords  spoken  in  the  way,  'Fear  not;  be- 
lieve only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.' 
And  did  she  not  then  cease  her  sobbing, 
and  with  womanly  confidence  whisper  to 
the  Master,  'I  believe.' 

"He  had  silenced  the  tumult  without 
and  thus  secured  solemn  silence  within. 
He  purposed  that  the  first  vision  her 
opening  eyes  beheld  should  not  be  of  un- 
feeling strangers,  but  only  of  the  six  who 
surrounded  her  bed  in  truest  friendship 
and  warmest  affection.  He  planned  that 
the  first  thrill  of  feeling  should  be  started 
by  the  pressure  of  His  own  hand.  He 
purposed  that  the  first  sound  in  her 
opening  ear  should  not  frighten  her  with 
mournful  and  discordant  mockery,  but 
be  that  of  His  own  calm  and  soothing 
voice.  And  so  'He  took  the  damsel  by 
the  hand  and  said  unto  her,  'Talitha 
cumi.'  These  words  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  us,  because  we  know  that  they  are 
what  He  uttered,  and  not  changed  to 
words  of  our  own  language.  But  we  are 
more  interested  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words  'Talitha  cumi.'  It  is  this — -'My 
little  Lamb,  My  pet  Lamb;  rise  up.'  How 
pleasantly  they  must  have  sounded  in 
that  home  where  the  pet  name  may  have 
been  used  through  twelve  years  of  child- 
hood. 

"When  He  had  spoken,  'Her  spirit 
came  again,  and  she  arose  immediately 
and  walked.'  Once  more  she  was  a  liv- 
ing, acting  girl,  commencing  life  anew. 
As  such  Jesus  looked  upon  her.  Thought- 
ful of  her  bodily  needs,  He  'Commanded 
that  something  be  given  her  to  eat.'  How 
quickly  did  the  parents  obey  that  almost 
needless  command,  and  do  whatsoever 
else  they  could  for  her  comfort  and  re- 
turning strength.  How  thoughtful  would 
they  and  she  be  of  Him  during  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

'As  she  remembered  how  He  had  bid 
her  to  "'arise,'  she  would  think  of  Him  as 
the  Great  Physican;  and  when  she 
thought  of  herself  as  the  'Little  Lamb' 
He  had  raised  from  the  dead  and  com- 
manded to  be  fed,  she  would  think  of 
Him   as   the   Good   Shepherd. 

"We  may  wonder  whether  Peter  re- 
called this  scene  when  the  Master  gave 
him  at  another  time,  near  the  same  spot, 
a  command  with  a  different  meaning— 
'Feed  My  Lambs.'  " 
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Lessons  for  June. 

First  Sunday. 

Love   and   Love's 


Fast   Day   thought 
Service. 


L  Heavenly  Father. 

L  What  we  owe  to  Him — the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things — for  His  many 
blessings  to  us. 
2.  The  joy  and  peace  which  come 
to  us  when  we  give  Him  loving 
service,  such  as  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath day  holy,  and  honoring  our 
earthly  parents. 

n.  Our  Earthly  Father  and  Mother. 

1.  What  we  owe  to  them,  who,  under 

our  Heavenly  Father,  gave  us 
life  and  have  done  so  much  for 
us  when  we  were  babies,  when 
we  were  sick,  and  all  the  time. 

2.  How    we    can    show    our    love    for 

them. 

3.  The  joy  and  peace  which  follows 

loving   service. 

Have  the  children  repeat  the  command- 
ment, "Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  etc.," 
and  draw  from  them  expression  of  how 
happy  they  are  when  obeying  this  and 
any  other  commandment. 

Call  for  the  commandment,  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  etc.,"  and  have 
the  children  tell  of  things  they  have  done 
to  make  their  father  or  mother  happy, 
and  what  joy  the  doing  brought  to  both 
the  parents  and  the  children's  hearts. 

Do  not  lecture  but  get  expression  from 
the  children. 

Lesson  2\.     Ruth. 

Text:     Book  of  Ruth. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
July,   1913. 

Aim:  If  we  really  love  we  will  serve. 
Love  demands  expression  in  service. 

Memory  Gem:  "Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go." 

Pictures:     "Ruth   and   Naomi," 

I.  Naomi's  Family. 

1.  In  Bethlehem. 

2.  The  journey  to  Moab. 

3.  Naomi's   widowhood. 

4.  Her  daughters-in-law. 

5.  Death  of  her  sons. 

6.  Return   tn  Bethlehem. 


II.  Ruth's  Loyalty  and  Love. 

1.  For  her   mother-in-law. 

2.  Shown  in  reply. 

III.  The   Gleaner. 

1.  In  the  field  of  Boaz. 

2.  Her  marriage. 

3.  Her  posterity. 

A  little  boy  said,  "I  love  you,  mother." 
But  forgetting  his  work,  went  out  to 
play,  leaving  the  mother  to  bring  the 
wood  and  the  water.  A  little  girl  said, 
"I  love  you,  mother;  and  I'll  help  you 
all  I  can."  She  rocked  the  baby,  swept 
the  floor  and  tidied  the  room" — which  of 
these  children  really  loved  the  mother? 
Yes,  the  one  that  helped  her. 

Today  we  shall  tell  you  of  a  girl  who 
loved  her  mother,  who  learned  to  love 
the  Lord,  and  who  served  both  so  well 
that  the  Lord  blest  her  very  much. 

Tell  of  the  prosperity  that  followed  the 
Israelites  in  the  promised  land,  where 
many  cities  were  built.  The  land  where 
Abraham  once  lived,  from  which  Jacob 
went  to  Egypt,  and  to  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  now  returned  in  fulfillment  of 
the  promise. 

Tell  of  Bethlehem,  and  attract  the 
children's  interest  by  drawing  from  them 
their  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  born  there,  explaining  however,  that 
our  story  happened  a  long,  long  time 
before  He  was  born. 

In  Bethlehem  lived  Elimelech  and  his 
wife  Naomi  with  their  two  sons.  Famine 
there  makes  them  decide  to  go  across 
the  Jordan  to  Moab,  not  a  very  long  way 
off  if  traveled  as  we  usually  travel — by 
railroad — but  a  long  trip  to  make  on  foot. 
Tell  of  Naomi's  first  great  grief:  the 
comfort  her  sons  were  to  her;  of  their 
marriage,  emphasizing  that  of  Mahlon 
to  Ruth,  a  beautiful  maiden  of  Moab. 
The  death  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  and 
Naomi's  decision  to  return  to  Bethlehem. 
The  willingness  of  both  daughters-in-law 
to  go  with  her;  Naomi's  warning  that 
they  might  be  unhappy  among  strangers. 
Orpah's  return,  while  Ruth,  whose  love 
for  Naomi  was  stronger,  insisted  upon 
going  with  and  helping  her  mother.  (Here 
bring  in  the   memory  gem.) 

Explain  the  old  method  of  harvesting, 
and  tell  of  the  gleaners.  How  Ruth  went 
into  the  field  to  glean  that  she  might  help 
her  mother;  of  the  meeting  with  Boaz 
who  became  interested  in  her  because 
she  had  been  so  kind  to  her  mother. 
How  Boaz  showed  his  kindness,  and 
finally   how    they   loved    and    were    mar- 
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lied,  and  thus  Ruth  became  the  mother 
of  the  line  through  which  came  the  Child 
of  Bethlehem,  whose  birthday  is  cele- 
brated the  world  over. 

The  "sweet  unselfishness  and  loyaltj' 
of  this  lovely  woman,  the  gentle  yielding 
to  the  plans  of  her  mother-in-law  and 
her  final  reward"  will  appeal  to  the 
children,  and  it  will  prove  a  pleasure  to 
link  her  life  through  David,  the  poet- 
king,  to  the  Lord. 

Lesson  22.     Samuel. 

Text:     I  Samuel,  1,  2,  and  3. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
July,  1913. 

Aim:  The  Lord  answers  the  prayer  of 
the  faithful. 

Memory  Gem:  "Go  in  peace;  and  the 
God  of  Israel  grant  thy  petition." 

I.  Samuel's  Parents. 

1.  Who  they  were. 

2.  Their   worship   and   sacrifice. 

3.  Hannah's   grief  and   prayer. 

a.  Cause. 

b.  Her  covenant. 

c.  Eli's  assurance. 

II.  Samuel's   Birth. 

1.  Hannah's   thanksgiving. 

2.  The  naming. 

III.  The   Dedication. 

1.  How  made. 

2.  For  life. 

3.  Samuel's  favor  with  the  Lord. 

IV.  Samuel,  the  Prophet. 

1.  His  first  vision. 

2.  His   prophetic   calling   established. 

Gain  the  children's  sympathy  by  pictur- 
ing to  them  how  lonely  their  mothers 
would  be  had  they  no  little  child.  Would 
they  not  naturally  pray  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  give  them  one? 

As  you  tell  of  Hannah's  life,  her  prayer, 
her  promise  to  give  the  longed-for  son 
to  the  Lord's  service,  the  birth  of  the 
boy,  his  name  and  its  significance,  her 
praise  and  thanksgiving;  how  Samuel 
was  dedicated  to  God  and  served  in  the 
Temple,  and  how  God  called  him  and 
thereafter  recognized  him  as  a  prophet 
by  causing  his  prophecies  to  be  fulfilled; 
take  advantage  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  instill  into  their  minds  the  joy 
of  God's  service,  that  they  "may  early 
learn  to  feel  that  the  highest  of  all  priv- 
ileges is  to  serve  God,  and  that  the 
mother's  truest  happiness  in  her  child  is 
to  have  him  spend  his  life  in  serving 
God."  Picture  Samuel's  loneliness  when 
left  by  his  mother,  how  glad  he  became 
when  he  found  Eli  so  kind — just  as  a 
grandfather  might  be  to  him.  Study  out, 
so   vou    may   make   real   to   the   children. 


this  temple  to  which  Samuel  was  brought. 
Show  that  in  this  service  Samuel  was 
brought  near  to  God — then  it  will  seem 
natural  to  the  children  that  there  could 
be  and  was  communion  between  Him  and 
the  boy  Samuel;  that  God  really  called 
this  little  boy  and  made  him  a  co-worker. 

Impress  upon  them  that  "Samuel  was 
just  what  every  child  should  be,  what 
every  child  may  be — one  in  whose  heart 
at  least  God  will  love  to  speak,  and  whose 
help  God  is  glad  to  have." 

Point  out  the  difiference  between  the 
joy  that  came  to  Samuel  who  served  the 
Lord  because  he  loved  Him,  and  the 
dreadful  fate  that  fell  upon  Eli's  wicked 
sons  who  used  God's  service  for  selfish 
and  sinful  purposes. 

Tell  how  God  called  Joseph  Smith  in 
our  day,  while  he  was  but  a  boy,  to  be  a 
prophet,  just  as  He  called  Samuel;  and 
that  it  is  given  all  of  us  to  become  co- 
workers or  God's  helper  in  the  world. 

Lesson  23.     David  Chosen. 

Text:  I  Samuel  8:1-22;  9:1,  2,  15-27; 
10;   13:9-14;   15,  and   16. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
July,  1913,  page  485;  and  August,  1913,- 
page  558. 

Aim:  The  Lord  does  not  judge  us  by 
our  outward  appearance,  but  by  our  true 
worth. 

Memory  Gem:  "The  Lord  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  look- 
eth  upon   the  heart." 

Song:  "I'm  not  too  young  for  God  to 
see." 

I.  Saul,  the  first  King  of  Israel. 

1.  Samuel,  Judge  over  Israel. 

2.  People  desire  a  king. 

3.  Samuel's    inquiry    and    the    Lord's 

answer. 

4.  Saul  anointed  king. 

II.  Saul  Rejected  by  the  Lord. 

1.  Because  of  disobedience. 

2.  Samuel  commanded  to  choose  an- 

other. 

III.  The   Choosing  of  a  King. 

1.  The   sons   of  Jesse   appear   before 

Samuel, 
a.  The  youngest  chosen. 

2.  David  anointed   to  become  a  king. 

IV.  Saul   and   David. 

1.  Saul's  condition. 

2.  David  called  to  him. 

3.  Saul's   ignorance   of   the   choosing 

of  David. 

4.  David  wins  Saul's  favor. 

There  is  One  who  knows  us  even  bet- 
ter than  our  father,  mother  or  any  one 
else   in   the  world.     Who  could   possibly 
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know  us  better  than  our  parents?  Yes, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  for  He  knows  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  even  though  we 
do  not  express   them  in  words. 

Saniuel  the  prophet  was  a  righteous 
judge  among  Israel.  The  people  loved  him 
and  knew  that  he  served  them  well,  but 
they  desired  to  have  a  king  to  rule  over 
them  like  other  nations  surrounding 
them.  The  Lord  was  displeased  with  the 
people  because  He  wanted  them  to  look 
to  Him  as  their  king.  He  told  Samuel 
to  warn  the  people  that  if  they  per- 
sisted in  having  a  king,  that  trouble 
would  come  to  them;  and  if  thev  were 
still  determined  to  anoint  a  young  man 
named  Saul  to  be  their  king,  which  he 
did.  Saul,  although  a  fine  looking  young 
man,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  true  servant 
of  the  Lord,  and  theerfore  after  being 
anointed  of  the  Lord  and  .ruling  over 
the  people  for  a  long  time,  was  rejected 
by  Him. 

"Tell  of  Samuel's  visit  to  Bethlehem, 
his  passing  in  review  the  stalwart  sons 
of  Jesse  (Jesse,  the  grandson  of  Ruth), 
his  sending  for  the  youngest  from  the 
mountain  pastures  where  he  tended  his 
father's  sheep.  Of  his  coming,  fresh 
and  ruddy,  from  the  free  mountain  air, 
wondering  why  he  was  sent  for,  awed  at 
sight  of  the  venerable  prophet  (for  Sam- 
uel had  now  grown  very  old),  amazed 
at  the  pouring  of  the  oil  upon  his  head 
shovying  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  a 
special   service." 

Our  Heavenly  Father  knew  David,  of 
his  honesty,  industry,  and  the  purity  of 
the  life  of  the  little  shepherd  boy. 

In  telling  of  Samuel's  visit  to  Jesse, 
use  the  words  of  the  Bible — you  cannot 
improve  upon  them — and  especially  bring 
in  the  memory  gem,  which  have  the  chil- 
dren repeat. 

Tell  of  the  difference  in  Saul  when  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  him  and 
an  evil  spirit  took  possession  of  him;  of 
his  sending  for  David  to  play  on  his  harp 
before  him,  the  peace  it  brought  to  Saul's 
heart,  and  won  his  favor  towards  David. 

Lesson   24.     David   and   Goliath. 

Te.xa:     I  Samuel  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
August,  I913_,  pages  559  to  564. 

Aim:  Reliance  upon  the  Lord  brings 
strength  and  courage. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  comest  to  me 
with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with 
a  shield;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Song:     "Dare  to  do  Right." 

I.  David,  the  Shepherd  Boy. 

1.  Tending  his  father's  flock. 


2.  Singing  and  slinging. 

II.  David   Sent  on  an   Errand. 

1.  To  his  brothers  in  the  army. 

III.  The  Two  Armies. 
1.  Where    camped. 

IV.  Goliath's   Challenge. 
1.  Its  object. 

V.  David's  Acceptance. 

1.  His  faith  in  God's  love  and  power. 

VI.  The   Victory. 

1.  Goliath    slain. 

VII.  What  Victory  Brought  to  David. 

1.  The  king's  favor. 

2.  Jonathan's  love. 

3.  Michal,  Saul's  daughter. 

4.  Generalship  of  the  army. 

5.  Admiration  of  the  people. 

VIII.  Some  Other  Things. 

1.  The  king's  jealousy. 

2.  Attempts  on   David's  life. 

3.  Repeated  escapes. 

4.  Abandonment  of  the  king's  court. 

5.  Parting  from  Jonathan. 

In  whose  care  should  we  place  our- 
selves every  night  before  retiring?  Whom 
do  we  want  to  watch  over  us  during  the 
long  night,  and  during  the  day  to  keep 
us  from  harm,  and  help  us  to  do  right? 
How  can  we  place  ourselves  in  His  care? 
If  we  have  perfect  confidence  in  our 
Heavenly  Father,  we  would  never  fear  to 
do  anything  that  we  know  to  be  right. 

"On  the  hills  above,  toward  Bethlehem, 
there  was  a  shepherd  boy  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  flock,  under  the  silvery  olive 
trees.  Now  he  is  singing  to  his  rude 
harp,  and  anon  springing  up  to  practice 
with  the  sling  that  is  the  protection  of  his 
flock  from  the  lion  and  the  bear.  His 
father  sends  for  him  to  carry  a  message 
and  gifts  to  his  older  brothers  in  the 
army,  and  so  down  the  hillside  and  over 
the  fields  he  comes,  and  brave  in  his  un- 
questioning faith  in  God,  takes  up  the 
giant's  challenge,  and  becomes  the  cham- 
pion and  the  liberator  of  his  people." 

Tell  of  "David's  zealous  loyalty  to  God, 
whose  armies  Goliath  had  defied,  the  un- 
questioning trust  in  God  which  leads 
David  to  refuse  Saul's  armor,  and  dare 
all  upon  his  skill  with  his  familiar  weap- 
on, the  sling  and  the  stone." 

Describe  the  valley  where  this  combat 
took  place — the  vale  of  Elah,  up  which 
the  Philistine  army  swarmed,  with  their 
archers  and  spearmen  and  their  war 
chariots.  They  reach  the  three  cornered 
plain  of  Shocoh,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
hills.  Upon  one  of  the  hills  the  army 
of  Israel  (which  probably  had  no  char- 
iots) was  entrenched  among  the  rocks 
and  the  bushes.  The  Philistines,  with 
their  chariots  on  the  plain  below,  and 
probably  with  their  archers  entrenched 
on    the   side    of   another   hill,   wanted    to 
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draw  the  Israelites  from  their  trenches 
down  to  the  open  plain,  which  would 
give  the  Philistines  chance  to  shower 
them  with  arrows  as  they  came  down 
the  hill,  and  meet  those  who  remained, 
with  their  war  chariots  and  spearmen. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Goliath  expected 
that  any  one  would  accept  his  challenge 
but  rather  hoped  that  his  defiance  of  the 
Israelites  and  his  ridicule  of  their  God, 
would  so  anger  them,  that  forgetting  pru- 


dence, they  would  charge  down  the  hill. 

Quote  Saul's  words  to  David,  "Go  and 
the  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  David's  reply 
to  Goliath  (the  memory  gem)  and  have 
the   children   repeat  the  latter. 

If  time  permits  the  turn  that  the  vic- 
tory over  the  giant  gave  to  David's  for- 
tunes, as  outlined  in  sub-topic  VII.  and 
VIII.  above,  will  prove  of  wonderful  in- 
terest to  the  children. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairnwn;  Assisted  by  Bculah   WooUey. 


List   of   Books   for   Sunday  School  Kin- 
dergarten Library. 

The   Child,  by  Amy  Eliza  Tanner. 

Froebel's  Mother  Play. 

Letters  to  a  Mother,  and  Symbolic 
Education,  by  Susan  Blow. 

Study  of  Child  Nature,  by  Elizabeth 
Harrison. 

Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training,  by 
Emily    Poulsson. 

Children's  Rights,  and  Kindergarten 
Principles  in  Practice,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith. 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,  by 
Patterson  Du  Bois. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  by 
Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

The    Mother's    Magazine. 

The  Kindergarten  Review. 

American  Motherhood. 

Work  for  June. 

The  Helpers.     (Rest  Exercises). 

Two  bright  little  eyes. 

To  see  beautiful  things;  , 

Two  quick  little  ears. 

To  hear  Dick  when  he  sings. 

One  queer  little  nose, 

To  smell  flowers  so  sweet; 
And  one  little  tongue. 

To  taste  good  things  to  eat. 

Ten  fingers  quite  small, 

To   touch   Pussy's   soft  hair, 
These  helpers,  so  true, 

God  has  put  in  my  care. 

Memory  Gem: 

I    love    you,    golden    sunshine, 

So  I  will  trv,  like  vou, 
To   fill   each   day  with   deeds   of   cheer, 

Be  loving,  kind  and  true. 


Suggested  Songs. 

Buttercups,  Gaynor  II.,  p.  21. 
Sweet  Pea  Ladies,  Gaynor  II., 
The  Violet,  Gaynor  I. 


30. 


First  Sunday. 

Aim:  True  nobleness  is  shown  by 
deeds  of  brotherly  love. 

Morning   Talk. 

A  farmer  once  had  a  large  field  of 
barley.  He  had  worked  very,  very  hard 
taking  care  of  it.  But  the  barley  was 
starting  to  wither,  because  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  many  days. 

One  day  a  raindrop,  dancing  in  a  cloud, 
saw  how  sad  the  farmer  looked.  So  she 
called  to  the  other  raindrops.  When  they 
all  saw  how  sad  the  farmer  was,  they 
felt  very  sorry,  and  decided  to  help  him. 

"But  what  can  we  do,  we  are  only  little 
raindrops?"   asked   one. 

"Follow  me,"  called  the  fi^st  little 
drop.  Then  down,  down  she  fell  to  the 
earth.  A  second  one  followed  and  fell 
right  on  a  grain  of  barley,  and  then  an- 
other and  another,  and  finally  hundreds 
of  little  drops  came  pattering  down  to 
the  earth,  until  all  of  the  barley  was 
watered. 

Soon  the  barley  grew  and  ripened,  all 
because  the  first  little  raindrop  deter- 
mined to  do  what  it  could. 

Lesson — Ruth  and  Naomi. 

Text:     The    Book    of    Ruth. 

In  a  land  far  away  from  here,  th'^re 
once  lived  a  very  beautiful  girl  whose 
name  was  Ruth. 

Everyone  loved  her,  not  only  because 
she  was  beautiful,  but  mostly  because  she 
was  kind   and   happy. 

In   this   same   land   lived   a   lady  whom 
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Ruth  loved  very  dearly.  Her  name  was 
Naomi.  Naomi  was  very,  very  sad,  be- 
cause her  husband  and  two  boys  had  died. 
Now  she  was  all  alone  in  this  strange 
land. 

Ruth  tried  to  make  her  happy,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  Naomi  became  sadder  and 
sadder. 

Finally  one  day  Naomi  called  Ruth  and 
said,  "Ruth  I  am  going  to  leave  here 
and  go  back  to  my  own  home  in  Beth- 
lehem." 

Ruth  was  surprised,  because  Bethlehem 
was  such  a  long,  long  way  off.  Then  she 
couldn't  help  but  think  of  how  she  might 
never  see  Naomi  again,  and,  oh,  she 
loved  her  so  much  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  leave  her.  So  she  said,  "Then, 
Naomi,  I  will  go,  too!" 

This  happened  such  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  people  didn't  have  any  street 
cars,  or  trains  or  automobiles,  "nor  even 
any  wagons  to  ride  in,  so  you  see  they 
had  to  walk  all  the  way. 

After  they  had  started  on  their  journey 
and  had  been  walking  for  some  time, 
Naomi  saw  that  Ruth  was  very,  very 
tired,  and  she  also  knew  how  much 
farther  they  would  have  to  go  and  how 
worn  out  Ruth  would  be.  She  felt  so 
sorry  for  her  that  she  told  Ruth  to  go 
back   again  to  her  own  land. 

But  Ruth  just  clung  to  Naomi  and 
begged  her  not  to  send  her  home.  Then 
Naomi  answered,  "Why  Ruth,  just  think 
of  all  of  the  things  you  are  leaving  be- 
hind, your  friends,  your  home  and  every- 
thing  you    love." 

But  Ruth  said,  "I  love  you  better  than 
anything  in  the  whole  world,  Naomi,  for 
you  have  been  so  good  to  me  and  taught 
me  how  to  pray  to  Heavenly  Father. 
Wherever  you  go,  I  will  go,  and  where- 
ever  you  live  I  will  live." 

How  happy  it  made  Naomi  to  hear 
Ruth  say  this!  After  resting  awhile 
they  started  on  again  and  walked  and 
walked.  At  last  they  came  near  to  Beth- 
lehem. As  they  looked  around  they  saw 
beautiful  fields  of  ripening  grain.  In  many 
of  the  fields  the  reapers  were  cutting  the 
barley  and  carrying  it  away  for  the 
winter. 

Finally,  tired,  but  happy,  they  reached 
Bethlehem.  They  soon  found  a  dear 
little  home  to  live  in. 

One  day  as  Ruth  stood  watching  the 
reapers  in  a  field,  cutting  the  grain,  she 
noticed  many  poor  people  going  along 
with  sacks,  picking  up  the  barley  that 
the  reapers  left.  She  thought  how  hard 
it  was  for  Naomi  to  get  food  for  them, 
and  that  she  could  help  if  she  went  over 
to  the  field  and  gleaned,  too.  So  she 
got  a  sack  and  hurried  over  to  the  field 
and  started  to  work  gathering  the  barley. 


just  like  the  poor  people.  How  busy 
she  was,  and  oh,  how  happy  to  think  she 
could  help  Naomi.  When  she  was  thirsty 
she  had  to  go  away  across  the  field  to 
where  there  was  a  stream  of  water  to 
get  a  drink. 

Once,  as  she  looked  up,  she  saw  Boaz, 
the  rich  man  who  owned  the  field,  talk- 
ing to  the  reapers.  In  a  little  while  he 
came  over  and  spoke  to  Ruth.  He  told 
her  that  she  might  stay  in  the  field  until 
all  of  the  grain  was  cut,  and  if  she  were 
thirsty  to  get  a  drink  out  of  the  buckets 
of  water  the  reapers  carried.  Best  of  all, 
he  told  the  reapers  to  let  handfuls  of 
grain  fall  in  the  field  so  that  Ruth  would 
not  have  to  work  so  hard  to  fill  her  sack. 

Ruth  thanked  Boaz  and  asked  him  why 
he  was  so  good  to  her  when  she  was  a 
stranger.  Then  Boaz  told  her  it  was  be- 
cause he  knew  how  good  she  had  been 
to  Naomi. 

Every  day  she  went  to  the  field  and 
gathered  the  barley  to  take  home  to 
Naomi.  Boaz  often  watched  her  and 
thought  how  good  and  beautiful  she  was. 

One  day  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife 
and  to  bring  Naomi  and  Gome  and  live 
with  him  in  his  beautiful  home.  Then 
how  happy  they  all  were!  But  the  hap- 
piest day  of  all  was  when  Heavenly 
Father  sent  Ruth  and  Boaz  a  dear  little 
baby  boy. 

Second  Sunday. 
Morning  Talk. 

Aim:     Same. 

When  Jesus  was  on  earth  many  people 
loved  Him  so  that  they  would  gather 
around  Him  in  big  crowds  to  hear  what 
He  would  say.  Often  they  would  ask 
Him   questions. 

Once  a  man  who  was  a  lawyer  asked 
Jesus  what  he  must  do,  so  that  when  he 
died    he  might  go  to  heaven. 

Jesus  answered  and  told  him  that  he 
must  love  Heavenly  Father  with  all  his 
heart,  and  not  only  his  heart  but  with  his 
mind,  his  soul  and  his  strength.  Then 
he  must  love  all  of  Heavenly  Father's 
children  here  on  earth.  Not  just  his 
friends,  or  the  people  he  liked,  but  every 
one  he  met.  He  must  help  them  all  he 
could. 

Jesus  then  told  the  people  standing 
around  a  story  of  a  man  who  loved  every 
one  else  as  much  as  he  did  himself.  He 
called  this  story  "The  Good  Samaritan." 

Lesson.    The  Good  Samaritan. 

Text:     Luke  10:25-36. 
One  very  hot   day  a  Jewish  inan   was 
riding  along  a  desert  road,  on  his  horse. 
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As  he  looked  about  him  he  could  see  no 
trees  or  flowers,  not  even  any  grass  or 
weeds.  All  about  him  was  sand  and 
rough  rocks,  while  all  he  could  see  ahead 
was  the  hot,  dry  road. 

As  he  was  jogging  along  past  some 
rocks,  some  thieves  suddenly  sprang  from 
behind  them.  They  roughly  pulled  him 
from  his  horse.  Then  they  took  his 
money,  his  food  and  his  horse,  and,  see- 
ing his  good  clothes,  stripped  those  off, 
too.  They  then  hurried  awav  with  the 
things,  leaving  the  poor  man  cut  and 
bruised  and  almost  dead,  by  the  roadside. 

He  was  so  badly  hurt  and  so  weak  that 
he  could  not  move.     But  worse  than  all, 
■  the  hot  sun  beat  down  on  him  so  fiercely 
that  he  moaned  with  pain. 

It  happened  that  a  Jewish  priest  was 
riding  along  that  same  road.  The  poor 
man  heard  him  coming  and  opened  his 
eyes.  When  he  saw  the  priest  he 
thought,  "At  last  some  one  has  come  to 
help   me." 

As  the  priest  rode  near  he  heard  some 
one  groaning,  and,  looking  by  the  road- 
side, saw  the  poor  man  lying  there.  But 
what  do  you  think!  He  just  hurriedup 
his  horse  and  rode  by  on  the  other  side, 
without  offering  to  help  the  Jew. 

After  lying  there  a  long  while  the  sick 
man  heard  another  man  coming  along. 
He  thought,  "Surely  he  will  help  me,  or 
I  will  die."  He  tried  to  call,  but  he  vvas 
too  faint.    All  he  could  do  was  moan. 

When  the  other  Jew  rode  up,  he  saw 
the  wounded  man  and  wondered  what 
was  the  matter.  But  he,  too,  just_  went 
by  on  the  other  side,  without  stopping  or 
even  offering  the  sick  man  a  drink. 

"Now  I  will  surely  die,"  he  thought, 
and  closed  his  eyes.  The  sun  was  so 
scorching  hot  that  he  tried  to  throw  his 
arm  over  his  face,  but  he  couldn't  move 
it.     So  he  lay  there  just  waiting  to  die. 

At  last  a  Samaritan  came  along.  Now 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  did  not  like 
each    other. 

When  the  sick  man  once  more  heard  a 
horse's  hoofs,  with  all  of  the  strength 
he  could  muster,  he  raised  his  head  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  who  was  coming. 
When  he  saw  the  Samaritan  his  head 
dropped  back  again,  for  he  thought,  "If 
my  own  countrymen  will  not  help  me, 
surely  a  Samaritan,  who  hates  all  Jews, 
will  not  do  anything  for  me." 

When  the  Samaritan  saw  how  terribly 
the  Jew  was  suffering,  he  didn't  stop  to 
think  how  they  hated  each  other.  Instead 
he  felt  so  sorry  that  he  jumped  down 
from  his  horse  and  ran  by  the  roadside 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  he 
saw  cuts  and  bruises  on  the  man's 
body,  he  went  back  to  his  saddle  and 
took   out  a  bottle  of  oil   and   some  nice, 


soft  cloth.  He  then  poured  the  oil  on 
the  sick  man's  wounds  and  bound  the 
cloth  around  his  sores.  How  eood  it  felt 
to  the  poor  Jew!  The  good  Samaritan 
then  gently  lifted  him  up  on  his  own 
horse  and  carefully  led  the  horse  down 
the  hard,  dusty  road. 

It  length  they  came  to  an  inn  where 
they  could  stay  all  night.  The  poor  man 
was  so  ill  that  the  Samaritan  had  to  sit 
up  all  night  to  care  for  him.  You  can 
imagine  how  thankful  it  made  the  sick 
man  to  have  such  a  friend. 

The  next  morning  the  Samaritan  had 
to  start  on  his  journey  again.  Of  course 
the  thieves  had  taken  all  of  the  Jew's 
money,  so  what  do  you  think  the  Samar- 
itan did?  He  gave  the  innkeeper  enough 
money  to  care  for  the  sick  man  until  he 
was  well  again. 

Which  man  do  you  think  loved  Heavenly 
Father  the  most,  the  priest,  the  Jew  who 
rode  by,  or  the  Samaritan?  Which  man 
loved  his  friend  as  much  as  himself? 

Third  Sunday. 
Morning  Talk. 

Aim:     The  same. 

An  old  mother  sheep  once  lay  stretched 
out  upon  the  soft,  green  grass.  Up  in 
the  trees  above  two  little  birds  were 
busily  building  their  nest.  They  were 
chattering  and  singing  as  if  their  little 
hearts  couldn't  hold  another  drop  of  joy. 

The  old  sheep  was  just  about  to  close 
her  eyes  when  she  heard  one  little  bird 
say,  "Where  can  we  get  something  soft 
to  line  our  nest  with?" 

The  other  little  bird  said,  "I  will  tr"  to 
find  something."  Away  he  flew,  darting 
here  and  there,  searching  with  his  bright 
little  eyes;  but  he  could  find  nothing  that 
wnnld  do. 

He  flew  back  to  the  nest.  Both  little 
birds  stopped  singing.  They  wondered 
what  they  would  do.  Just  then  they  heard 
the  old  sheep  say,  "Bah!  Bah!  I  will  help 
you."  Both  little  birds  looked  down  in 
surprise.  They  saw  Mrs.  Sheep  get  up 
and  walk  over  to  the  barbed  wire  fence 
and  gently  rub  past. 

"Oh!  look,  look!"  cried  the  one  little 
bird.     "See  the  wool  stuck  to  the  fence!" 

"Thank  you!  Thank  you!"  sang  out  the 
birds,  and  quickly  flew  to  the  fence,  took 
the  wool  in  their  tiny  beaks,  and  hurried 
back  to  their  nest,  where  they  fixed  the 
soft,  warm  lining  for  the  little  eggs. 

Then  they  sang  such  a  happy,  beautiful 
song  that  Mrs.  Sheep  fell  fast  asleep. 

Lesson.     A    Story— Jack's    Dog. 

Aim:     The  same. 

Tack  was  a  little  boy  about  ten  years 
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old.  He  had  the  dearest  little  puppy  you 
could  imagine.  Every  day  it  would  fol- 
low him  to  school,  running  and  jumping 
about  all  the  way.  At  night  when  school 
was  over,  Jack  would  walk  until  he  was 
about  a  block  from  home.  Then  he  would 
give  a  long,  low  whistle,  and  before  he 
had  gone  many  steps,  up  would  come 
Bobby,  wagging  his  little  tail. 

One  day  Jack's  mother  called  him  and 
asked  him  to  go  to  town  to  buy  some 
nails.  Of  course  Jack  felt  very  proud  to 
be  able  to  go  to  town  for  his  mother.  He 
took  the  money,  and  getting  his  cap, 
whistled  for  Bobby. 

Along  came  Bob,  and  off  they  started 
for  town. 

It  was  quite  a  long  way  and  took  some 
time  to  get  there,  but  at  last  they  reached 
the  right  store.  Jack  never  forgot  this 
store,  because  there  was  a  bicycle  in  the 
window  that  he  always  liked  to  look  at. 

He  went  in  the  store,  bought  the  nails 
and  came  out  again.  As  he  stepped  out 
he  saw  one  of  his  school  chums  standing 
by  the  window  looking  at  the  bicycle. 
"Hello  Glen,"  fthat  was  his  chum's 
name');  "how  do  you  like  the  bicycle?" 
asked  Jack. 

"Oh!  wouldn't  I  like  it  for  my  own," 
answered  Glen.  The  two  boys  then 
started  home.  All  the  way  they  could 
talk  or  think  of  nothing  except  that  bicj'- 
cle. 

They  reached  home  at  dusk  and  Jack 
had  just  said  good-by  to  Glen  and  turned 
in  the  gate,  when  he  missed  Bob. 

"Maybe  he  has  run  around  to  the  back 
door,"  thought  Jack.  He  hurried  around 
to  look,  but  no  Bob  was  there.  So  put- 
ting down  the  nails  and  running  out  to 
the  gate,  gave  his  long  whistle.  He  stood 
still  a  minute  to  listen,  but  no  little  Bob 
came  barking  and  frolicking  up  to  him. 

How  anxious  he  felt,  for  he  couldn't 
remember  having  seen  little  Bob  since 
they  left  the  store.  "Oh  what  if  he  has 
been  run  over,  or  hurt  or  lost,"  thought 
poor  Jack.  He  searched  all  up  and  down 
the  road,  whistling  and  calling,  but  no- 
where could  little  Bob  be  found. 

At  last,  tired  and  worn  out.  Jack  had 
to  give  up  the  search  and  go  to  bed. 
But  he  could  not  sleep  or  rest.  All  night 
he  wondered  what  had  become  of  little 
Bobby.  "If  only  he  were  safe  and  not 
hurt,"  Jack  kept  saying  to  himself. 

Day  after  day  went  and  still  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  Bob.  Jack  hardly  ever 
smiled  now,  and  often  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  when  he  thought  of  the  dear,  little 
dog. 

One  day  Jack's  father  was  reading  the 
paper  when  he  found  an  advertisement 
that  said  a  little  dog  had  been  found.  He 
read  it  to  Jack.    Jack  said,  "Oh!  my  little 


Bobby,  if  it  is  only  you!"  He  took  the 
nurnber  and  started  out  to  find  the  house. 
Finally  he  found  the  rio-ht  house,  went 
up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  How  fast 
his  heart  beat. 

The  door  opened  and  a  beautiful  lady 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  told  her 
all  about  Bobby  and  asked  if  she  had 
found  him. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  short  bark.  "Oh 
Bobby,  Bobby,  I  know  it  is  you,"  he 
cried.  Immediately  he  heard  a  whine  and 
then  scratching  on  a  door. 

Turning  to  the  lady  he  begged,  "Please, 
oh  please,  take  me  to  him." 

The  lady  led  the  way  upstairs  and  then 
they  could  hear  the  scratching  and  bark- 
ing  plainer. 

Jack  looked  at  the  lady  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
opened  a  door  and  out  sprang  Bobby. 
How  he  jumped  up  and  licked  Jack's  face. 
Jack  threw  his  arms  around  the  little  dog 
as  if  he  would  never  let  him  go.  In  a 
minute  they  heard  a  sweet  little  voice 
calling,  "Curly,  Curly,  where  have  you 
gone?" 

Before  Jack  knew  what  had  happened, 
down  jumped  Bobby  out  of  his  arms  and 
ran   to  the  little  girl. 

Then  Jack  saw  the  tears  running  down 
the  lady's  face  harder  than  ever.  She  told 
him  how  they  had  found  the  dog  in  the 
store.  No  one  knew  who  he  belonged  to, 
so  they  brought  him  home  to  their  little 
girl,  for  she  was  blind  and  had  no  one 
to  play  with. 

Jack  looked  at  the  little  girl  stroking 
Bob  and  thought  how  much  she  loved 
little  Bob.  Just  then  Bob  sprang  back 
to  Jack  again  and  the  little  blind  girl 
stretched  out  her  arms  and  tried  to  find 
her  way  back  to  the  dog.  But  she 
couldn't  see  him. 

She  had  such  a  beautiful  little  face,  and 
was  so  small  that  Jack  almost  cried,  to 
think  of  her  being  blind. 

He  went  over  to  the  little  girl  and  tak- 
ing her  hand  led  her  to  Bobby  and  said, 
"Here  little  girl,  you  can  keep  him — I  can 
see  and  you  can't." 

The  lady  couldn't  thank  him  enough, 
and  told  him  she  would  never  forget  his 
kindness  as  long  as  she  lived. 

When  he  got  home  he  was  happier  than 
he  had  been  for  many  days,  because  he 
knew  that  the  little  blind  girl  would  now 
have  a  playmate,  and  he  couldn't  help  but 
think  how  much  better  off  he  was  than 
the  little  girl,  for  he  had  many  playmates 
and   could   see,  besides. 

A  month  later  it  was  Jack's  birthday. 
When  he  got  home  from  school  he  found 
a  surprise  waiting  for  him.  When  he  tore 
off  the  wrappings  there  stood  the_  bicycle 
that  he  had  wanted  so  much.     Tied  to  it 
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was   a    card    that   said,    "To    the    kindest 
little  boy  I  know,"  from  the  Blind  Girl. 

Fourth  Sunday. 

Children's  Day. 

The  aim  for  this  month's  work  has 
been,  True  nobleness  is  shown  by  deeds 
of  brotherly  love. 

In  order  to  make  this  aim  a  real  one, 
it  must  be  actually  applied  by  doing  some 
deed  of  brotherly  love.  Therefore,  a  day 
has  been  set  apart  for  Children's  Day, 
the  day  when  the  children  themselves, 
led  by  a  teacher,  do  deeds  of  kindness  to 
some  person. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  children 
meet  as  usual  in  their  class  room,  there 


to  have  a  morning  talk  and  prayer  and  a 
song,  the  morning  talk,  of  course,  lead- 
mg  up  to  the  application  of  the  month's 
aim. 

Suggestions:  Take  advantage  of  nat- 
ural  environment.      For   instance: 

1.  Visit  a  hospital.  There  are  usually 
many  patients  on  the  grounds  in  wheel 
chairs,  etc.  It  is  not  advisable  to  go  into 
the  building  itself. 

2.  Take  children  to  decorate  a  sol- 
dier's grave,  pioneer's  grave,  etc. 

3.  Take  flowers  to  some  old  folks  or 
class  members  who  are  ill. 

4.  Do  not  go  too  far  away. 

5.  Be  sure  to  have  work  planned 
ahead,  and  let  each  child  have  one  flower 
at  least. 


She  Mothered  Five. 

She  mothered  five! 

Night  after  night  she  watched  a  little  bed. 

Night  after  night  she  cooled  a  fevered  head. 

Day  after  day  she  guarded  little  feet. 

Taught  little  minds  the  dangers  of  the  street; 

Taught  little  lips  to  utter  simple  prayers. 

Whispered  strength  that  some  day  would  be  theirs. 

And  trained  them  all  to  use  it  as  they  should. 

She  gave  her  babies  to  the  nation's  good. 

She  mothered  five! 

She   gave   her   beauty — from   her   cheeks   let   fade 

The   roses'  blushes — to   her  mother's   trade. 

She   saw   the   wrinkles   furrowing  her   brow. 

Yet,  smiling,  said,  "My  boy  grows  stronger  now." 

When  pleasure  called  she  turned  away  and  said: 

"I  dare  not  leave  my  babies  to  be  fed 

By   stranger's   hands;   besides,   they   are   so   small, 

I  must  be  near  them  when  they  call." 

She   mothered   five! 

Night  after  night  they  sat  about  her  knee 

And  heard  her  tell  of  what  some  day  would  be. 

From  her  they  learned  that  in  the  world  outside 

Are   cruelty   and   vice   and   selfishness   and   pride; 

From  her  they  learned  the  wrongs  they  ought  to  shun. 

What  things  to  love,  what  work  must  still  be  done. 

She  led  them  through  the  labyrinth  of  youth 

And  brought  five  men  and  women  up  to  truth. 


She  mothered  five! 

Her  name  may  be  unknown  save  to  the  few. 

Of  her  the  outside  world  but  little  knew; 

But  somewhere   five  are   treading  virtue's  ways, 

Serving  the  world  and  brightening  its  days; 

Somewhere  are  five,  who,  tempted,  stand  upright. 

Clinging    to    honor,    keeping    memory   bright; 

Somewhere  this  mother  toils  and  is  alive. 

No  more  as  one,  but  in  the  breasts  of  five. 

Edgar   A. 
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XVI. 

TWO    PROPOSED    OVERL-^iND    ROUTES. 

Don  Juan  Onate  led  his  pioneer  com- 
pany of  homeseekers  into  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  1598.  In  July  of  that 
year,  he  established  the  town  of  San 
Gabriel  and  shortly  afterward  laid  out 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  We  recall  how 
Santa  Fe  pushed  ahead  and  finally  de- 
veloped into  a  center  of  marked  im- 
portance for  military,  missionary,  and 


from  the  mother  country,  Spain,  across 
the  broad  Atlantic  to  Old  Mexico. 
They  were  then  unloaded  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  hauled  in  primitive  carts 
over  the  beaten  road  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  From  here  they  were  carried 
by  means  of  slow,  steady-going  burros 
over  the  tedious  thousand  miles  to  El 
Paso  and  then  on  for  another  pro- 
longed journey  of  two  hundred  sixty 
miles  to  Santa  Fe. 

This   discouraging  method   of  han- 


FAMILY  OF  YUTAS  OF  TODAY. 


commercial  activities.  But  the  new 
settlement  was  far,  far  away  from  its 
nearest  Spanish  neighbor  and  espe- 
cially from  its  source  of  supplies. 
Goods  necessary  to  equip  the  place, 
provision  its  inhabitants,  and  supply 
the  trade  were  practically  all  carried 
over  the  broad,  dreary  stretches 
spreading  southeastward  to  the  distant 
capital  of  Old  Mexico.  Indeed,  for 
more  than  two  long  centuries  the  city's 
principal  commodities  for  army, 
church,   and   trade  were  first   shipped 


dling  goods  was,  of  course,  expensive 
in  both  time  and  money  and  besides  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  merchan- 
dise was  nearly  always  lost  or  damaged 
enroute.  In  addition  to  experiencing 
these  difficulties  of  importing  supplies, 
the  city  was  likewise  embarrassed  in 
sending  out  its  surplus  of  home-grown 
wheat  and  tobacco  and  also  of  skins 
and  furs  bartered  from  neighboring 
Indians.  However,  those  most  deeply 
concerned  over  these  adverse  trade 
conditions  were  the  devout  Franciscan 
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missionaries  operating  from  Santa  Fe. 
Through  lack  of  necessary  fixtures  and 
equipments  they  were  unable  to  prop- 
erly provide  places  suitable  to  the  spirit 
and  customs  of  the  Catholic  worship 
and  consequently  were  greatly  handi- 
capped in  proselyting  among  the 
heathen  natives.  Especially  keen  were 
their  feelings  at  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure more  adequate  quantities  of  trink- 
ets with  which  to  ingratiate  themselves 
into  good  fellowship  with  the  suspic- 
ious Red  Skins.  For  years  and  years 
they  longed  for  better  transporting 
facilities  as  a  solution  for  these  serious 
drawbacks. 

About  one  hundred  seventy  years 
after  Onate  founded  Santa  Fe,  Father 
Junipcro  Serra  estal^Iished  the  famous 
string  of  noted  missions  along  the 
coast  of  Alta  California.  Of  these 
Monterey  soon  became  the  principal 
port  of  entry  for  goods  shipped  from 
southern  Mexico  up  the  Pacific  and 
also  for  goods  sent  from  Spain  around 
South  America.  To  both  merchants 
and  priests  it  readily  became  apparent 
that  the  opening  of  trade  routes  over- 
land from  Monterey  to  the  inland 
cities,  especially  to  Sonora  and  Santa 
Fe,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
all  concerned.  Such  a  highway  to 
Santa  Fe,  for  instance,  would  reduce 
overland  transportation  something  like 
six  hundred  miles  and  would  at  the 
same  time  cut  right  through  the  Indian 
country  in  which  the  missionaries  were 
so  earnestly  laboring  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity. 

In  1773  Father  Serra  visited  Mexico 
City  for  the  express  purpose  of  urging 
the  viceroy  to  delegate  survey  parties 
to  find,  if  possible,  ways  suitable  for 
such  routes  connecting  the  two  inland 
cities  named  with  Monterey.  This  re- 
quest evidently  received  immediate 
consideration  for  in  1774  a  party  under 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  Ansa  undertook 
the  perilous  task  of  investigating  pas- 
sageways from  Sonora  through  the 
treacherous  region  of  the  Colorado, 
among  unknown  Indian  tribes,  and 
over  desert  wastes  to  fellow  Spaniards 


in  distant  Monterey.  The  company, 
|)iloted  by  P'ather  Garces  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Colorado  country 
at  this  place,  forded  the  big  stream  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River 
and  then  made  for  the  San  Gabriel 
mission  near  the  present  site  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  thence  north  to  Mon- 
terey. Father  Garces,  however,  after 
seeing  the  exploring  party  safely 
across  the  Colorado,  returned  to  his 
mission  headquarters  at  San  Xavier 
del  Bac,  and  therefore  was  not  num- 
bered among  those  who  succeeded  in 
getting  through  to  the  Pacific  coast 
missions.  While  Ansa  was  successful 
in  this  he  was  disappointed  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  report  any  passageway 
suitable   for  freighting  purposes.  The 
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trail  thus  opened  never  gained  much 
recognition  save  as  one  to  be  used  oc- 
casionally by  message-runners  and  ex- 
plorers. This  old  route  nevertheless  is 
of  interest  to  us  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  very  first  trail  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States  to  connect  an 
inland  city  with  the  Pacific  coast. 

As  for  the  other  route  proposed  by 
Father  Serra,  let  us  note  that  the  great 
viceroy  immediately  opened  up  com- 
munication with  those  indomitable 
priests  whose  mission  work  led  them 
into  the  far  northern  wilderness.  This 
was  to  ascertain  their  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
highway.        Principal      among     these 
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priests  was  one  Silvestre  Velez  de 
Escalante,  a  Franciscan  monk,  having 
had  considerable  experience  among  the 
Zunis  and  other  Indians  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  He  with  thirteen  other 
priests  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  left 
Spain  in  1768  and  after  a  long  event- 
ful voyage  over  tempestuous  seas  final- 
ly landed  at  Puerto  de  Guaymas  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  Mexico.  After  being 
transferred  from  mission  to  mission 
some  two  or  three  times,  he  was  at 
length  appointed  resident  missionary 
at  Lagima  in  northern  New  Mexico. 
Escalante,  upon  replying  to  the  vice- 
roy's inquiry,  gave  it  as  his  certain 
opinion  that  such  a  route  could  be 
opened  from  Santa  Fe  to  Monterey, 
providing  it  should  traverse  the  lands 
of  the  Yuta  Indians  still  further  to  the 
northwest.  He  had  information  that 
this  tribe  would  be  friendly  to  any 
Spanish  pathbreakers  who  perchance 
should  be  delegated  to  go  that  way. 


freighters 


OI-D    SPANISH    MISSION,    NEW     MEXICO, 
BUILT  IN   1604. 

This  friendly  attitude  of  the  Yutas, 
of  course,  would  also  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  safety  of 
should  the  highway  be  determined. 

The  return  message  sent  by  Esca- 
lante reached  the  viceroy  stationed  at 
Mexico  City  in  due  time  and  was  later 
taken  by  an  Indian  rider  to  Father 
Garces,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 
for  examination.     From  Dean  Harris' 


translation  of  Garces'  reply  we  copy 
the  following:  "Concerning  some  sug- 
gestions sent  to  Mexico  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante, 
missionary  with  the  Zunis  in  the  year 
1775.  *  *  *  The  contention  of 
the  reverend  Father  that  a  road  should 
be  sought  through  the  lands  of  the 
Yutas  appears  to  me  to  be  all  right, 
provided  that  the  transit  passes 
through  the  country  of  the  Yutas  who, 
I  am  told,  are  friends  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  live  to  the  north  of  the  Moqui. 
Then,  passing  along  the  banks  of  the 
Colorado  River,  the  route  would  take 
a  course  a  little  to  the  southwest,  de- 
sceading  a  small  canyon  where  there  is 
a  village  of  the  Chemequets,  then  by 
the  San  Filipe.  If  from  the  country 
of  the  Yutas  the  road  is  taken  north- 
northwest,  as  the  reverend  Father 
mentions,  it  is  certain  one  may  arrive 
at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  go  on 
to  Monterey,  if  not  stopped  by  the  ex- 
tensive marsh  lands  before  mentioned." 

After  receiving  favorable  replies 
from  these  two  distinguished  monks, 
the  viceroy  forwarded  his  findings  to 
Don  Pedro  Firmin,  then  governor  of 
the  Spanish  province  of  New  Mexico. 

Firmin  thereupon,  under  date  of 
June  29,  1776,  sent  a  message  to  the 
Zuni  mission  requesting  Father  Esca- 
lante to  attend  a  conference  at  Santa 
Fe  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  open  an  over- 
land highway  connecting  Santa  Fe  and 
Monterey.  The  governor.  Father  Es- 
calante, and  Father  Dominguez  were 
the  central  figures  at  the  conference 
and  after  going  thoroughly  over  the 
matter  they  decided  on  plans  to  ex- 
plore the  proposed  stretches  separating 
these  two  settlements.  Of  this  explor- 
ing party  we  shall  speak  in  our  next 
note. 


What  is  liberty  without  wisdom  and  without  virtue?  It  is  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  evils,  for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madness,  without  tuition  and  without 
restraint. — Edmund  Burke. 
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The  Larkspur. 

By  M.  Rich  Porter. 


In  our  last  description  of  tlie  com- 
mon poisonous  flowers,  we  took  the 
reader  to  the  foot-hills  and  made  a 
brief  study  of  the  Death  Cama, 
Zygademus.  Let  us  go  into  our  gar- 
den this  time,  in  July,  and  see  what  we 
find  there. 

You  call  my-  attention  to  the  fine 
collection  of  roses,  now  at  their  best, 
and  bid  me  note  the  fragrance  by  plac- 
ing them  near  my  nose.  The  bulbs 
have  ceased  blooming  and  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  the  Geranium  the 
Peonia  or  the  Nasturtium.  In  the 
moist,  shaded  corners  the  spearmint 
has  succeeded  the  Violet  or  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  you  pick  a  leaf  that  I  may 
taste  it.  In  the  borders  are  the  Colum- 
bine, Canterbury  Bells,  Golden  Glow 
and  Marigold,  and  in  striking  and 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  lavender,  yel- 
low and  orange  colors  is  the  beautiful 
deep  blue  of  the  Larkspur.  You  must 
not  ask  me  to  taste  the  foliage  of  this 
flower  as  you  did  the  mint,  for  it  would 
smart  my  tongue,  nauseate  me  and 
make  me  dizzy.  Who  ever  suspected 
this  plant  to  be  poisonous? 

The  garden  flower  is  a  near  relative 
to  the  large  Larkspur,  Delphinium 
barley,  found  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Montana,  Colorado  and 
Eastern  LTtah,  and  of  the  more  com- 
mon small  Delphinium  bicolor  and 
Delphinium  nekoni  of  our  own  foot- 
hills. 

In  your  tramps,  in  May  and  June, 
in  search  for  flowers,  you  eagerly  seek 
the  delicate  little  blue  Larkspur,  from 
the  shade  of  the  oak  brush,  to  complete 
the  color  scheme  of  your  boquet—  the 
yellow  Violet.  White  Dog  flow^^r, 
pink  Sweet  William  and  scarlet  Indian 
Paint  Brush. 

Horses  and  sheep  seldom  suffer 
from  Larkspur  poisoning  as  they  must 
eat  one-third  their  weight  in  order  to 


be  injured.  Cattle,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  extent  of  3  to  5  per  cent  are 
killed  annually.  As  many  as  200  of  a 
single  herd  have  been  known  to  die  of 
this. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to 
note  that  the  Larkspur  loses  its  poison- 
ous qualities  after  blossoming;  conse- 
quently most  of  the  damage  is  done  in 
June  and  July. 

Animals,  after  having  eaten  this 
plant,  usually  stumble  and  fall,  kick 
convulsively,  and  are  unable  to  rise. 
Unless  relief  comes  they  die  within  a 
few  hours. 


The  American  Goshawk. 


{Accipiter   atricapillusS) 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes 

special  Characteristics — Adult  male:  Above  continuous  bluish,  slate,  shafts  of  the  feather  inconspic- 
uously black;  tail  darker  and  less  bluish,  tipped  with  white  (about  .25  of  an  inch  wide)  and  crossed  by  five 
brciad,  faintly  defined  bars  of  blackish,  these  most  distinct  on  inner  webs.  Primaries  darker  than  the  tail 
bu;  not  black.  Forehead,  crown,  occiput  and  ear-coverts  pure  plumbeous-black;  feathers  snowy  white  be- 
neath the  surface,  much  exposed  on  the  occiput;  a  broad,  conspicuous  supra-oral  stripe  originating  above 
thj  posterior  angle  of  the  eye,  running  back  over  the  ear-coverts  to  the  occiput,  pure  white,  with  fine 
streaks  of  black;  lores  and  cheeks  grayish  white.  Lower  parts  white;  the  whole  surface  (except  throat  and 
lower  tail  coverts)  covered  with  numerous  narrow  transverse  bars  of  slate;  on  the  breast  these  are  much 
broken  and  irregular,  forming  fine  transverse  zigzags;  posteriorly  they  are  more  regular  and  about  .10  of 
an  inch  wide,  the  white  a  very  little  more.  Chin,  throat  and  cheeks  without  transverse  bars,  but  with 
very  sharp  shaft  lines  of  black;  breast,  sides  and  abdomen,  a  medial  longitudinal  broad  streak  of  slate  on 
each  feather,  the  shaft  black;  on  the  tibiae,  where  the  trnsverse  bars  are  narrower  and  more  regular,  the 
shaft  streaks  are  also  finer;  anal  region  finely  barred;  lower  tail  coverts  immaculate,  pure  white.  Lming 
ot  the  wing  barred  more  coarsely  and  regularly  than  the  breast;  under  surface  of  primaries  with  white 
prevailing,  this  growing  more  silvery  towards  the  ends;  longest  (fourth)  with  six  oblique,  transverse 
patches  of  slate,  the  outlines  of  which  are  much  broken.  Length,  22.00;  wing,  12.00-13.25;  tail,  9:5010. 50. 
female:  length,  24.50;  wing,   13.50-14.25;  tail,   11:50-12:75.       ,     ,       .,     ^„ 

Young:  Upper  parts  dull  brown,  head  and  neck  streaked  with  buffy  salmon,  and  rest  ot  upper 
parta  spotted  and  edged  with  pale,  buffy  and  whitish;  under  parts  bright  bufly,  broadly  streaked  with  dark 

Distribution — Breeds  in  North  America,  north  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  United  States  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Mexico.     Commoner  in  Utah  than  the  Western  variety   (,A.  a.  stntnlus). 


"I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

— Shakespeare:  "Macbeth." 

Possessed  of  such  dash  and  defiance 
of  danger  as  characterizes  the  most 
valorous  soldier,  and,  moreover,  with 
the  self-reliance  of  an  expert  in  kill- 
ing, the  American  goshawk  well  de- 
•  serves  its  reputation  for  reckless  de- 
struction and  daring.  It  is  our  only 
large  hawk  that  should  be  condemned  ; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
fact  that  it  usually  visits  our  valleys 
onlv  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
and,  furthermore,  it  seldom  circles, 
as  do  most  hawks,  in  flight. 

Birds  of  the  subgenus  Asfnr,  to 
which  the  goshawk  belongs,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  about  one-half 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tarsus 
feathered  in  front,  and  the  frontal 
transverse  scutellse  of  the  tarsus  re- 
placed in  the  region  of  the  digito- 
tarsal  joint  by  irregular  small  scales. 
Only  about  six  species  are  known ;  but 
these  are  distributed  over  nearly  all 
except  the  tropical  world. 

Many  hawks,  such  as  our  highly 
beneficial  Swainson  (Biiteo  swain- 
soni),  Western  Red-Tail  (B.  h.  calti- 
rus)  and  Marsh  Hawk  (Circus  hud- 
soniiis)  are  sacrificed  on  account  of 
the  depredations  of  the  three  terrors. 


the  Sharp-shinned  {Accipitcr  velox), 
the  Cooper  (Accipiter  cooperii)  and 
the  Goshawk ;  and  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  average  man  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  destroyers  and 
thv.  benefactors,  that  all  hawks  are 
protected  by  the  laws  of  Utah.  The 
goshawk  is  the  real  "blue  hen  hawk," 
the  bird  that  in  winter  truly  merits 
the  vituperation  of  the  poultry  man, 
and  yet  that  usually  succeeds  in  leav- 
ing vengeance  to  be  wreaked  upon  his 
more  honorable  relatives  of  summer. 
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Audacious,  swift  and  strong,  the 
goshawk  dashes  into  the  farmyard 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  meteor,  clutches 
a  surprised  chicken  with  its  talons, 
and  as  quickly  flees  to  a  distant  tree, 
where  the  feathers  of  its  victim  are 
soon  removed  and  the  breast  devoured. 
Frequently,  in  making  the  attack,  the 
hawk  approaches  horizontally,  giving 
no  warning  whatever.  Moreover,  it 
cleverly  chooses  moments  for  its  quest 
when  persons  are  not  about ;  and  as  it 
usually  flies  high  while  waiting  for  an 
opportunity,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
even  the  most  vigilant  farmer  will  be 
frequently  surprised. 

Audubon  relates  that  he  once  ob- 
served one  of  the  birds  chase  a  large 
flock  of  purple  grackles  crossing  the 
Ohio  River.  The  hawk  came  upon 
them  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  the  frightened  blackbirds  rushed 
together  in  a  mass.  It  clutched  first 
one,  then  another,  and  another,  giving 
each  a  death  squeeze,  and  then  allow- 
ing it  to  drop  into  the  water.  It  pro- 
cured five  in  this  manner  before  the 
poor  birds  could  reach  a  thick  wood ; 
and  then,  giving  up  the  chase,  delib- 
erately carried  the  dead  birds  one  at 


a  time  to  shore.  No  other  American 
bird  of  prey  is  capable  of  such  a  feat. 

For  the  reason  that  the  goshawk 
breeds  either  in  the  far  north,  or  in 
the  higher  parts  of  our  own  moun- 
tains, its  nest  is  not  very  often  seen ; 
it  is,  however,  generally  found  high 
up  in  an  evergreen  tree,  and  is  com- 
posed of  twigs,  soft  inner  bark,  weed 
stalks,  and  leaves,  surrounded  over  all, 
by  loosely  arranged  sticks.  The  eggs, 
two  to  five,  are  unspotted,  pale  bluish 
white,  and  measure  2.28  inches  in 
length. 

The  principal  food  of  the  goshawk 
is  poultry,  ducks,  grouse  and  smaller 
birds,  though  rabbits,  ground  squirrels 
and  other  rodents  are  numbered 
among  its  victims. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Cooper  and  the  Sharp-shinner  hawks 
are  birds  of  about  one  foot  in  length, 
while  the  goshawk  is  nearer  two  feet, 
an'!  is  the  only  large  hawk  that  merits 
destruction.  Great  attention  should  be 
given  its  description,  for  it  were  better 
by  far  to  let  a  dozen  goshawks  pass 
by  than  to  kill  one  such  beneficial  bird, 
as  the  Swainson. 


Fail 


allure. 


What  is  failure      It  is  only  a  spur  What  is  a  miss?     It's  a  practice  shot 

To  the  man  who  receives  it  right.  Which  we  often  must  take  to  enter 

And  it  makes  the  spirit  within  him  stir  The  list  of  those  who  can  hit  the  spot 

To  go  in  once  more  and  fight.  Of  the  bull's-eye  in  the  center. 

If  you  never  have  failed,  its's  an  even  If   you    never   have    sent    your    bullet 

guess  wide, 

You  never  have  won  a  high  success.  You  never  have  put  a  mark  inside.     ■ 


What  is  a  knock-down?  A  count  of  ten 

Which  one  may  take  for  a  rest. 
With  a  rub  one  is  ready  and  up  again 

To  do  his  particular  best. 
If    you've    never    been    bumped    in    a 

rattling  go, 
You  never  have  come  to  the  scratch  I 
know. 

^Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 


Facing  About. 

Newel  K.  Young. 


"No,  Newel,  your  mother  is  not 
dead.  But  she  has  asked  to  see  you 
boys  and  Vilate  as  soon  as  we  can  go 
there." 

But  though  Eugene,  my  sister 
Vilate's  husband,  spoke  with  assumed 
good  cheer,  I  saw  plainly  that  he  knew 
mother  would  live  but  a  few  hours. 

Two  weeks  before  the  fateful  even- 
ing, of  which  I  am  writing,  my  sister 
Vilate  was  married.  During  the  even- 
ing of  her  marriage  mother  was  taken 
seriously  sick  with  pneumonia  and  was 
carried  home  t"  our  tent,  just  north  cf 
town.  These  were  the  pioneer  days 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Colonia 
Dublan,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

The  second  morning  of  mother's 
sickness,  under  conditions  that  were 
heart-rending  to  her,  father  was  called 
away,  leaving  us  with  only  a  little  flour, 
molasses,  and  two  quarts  of  milk  a 
day. 

Even  mother's  dauntless  heart  sick- 
ened, and  crushed  and  bleeding,  it  all 
but  died  that  day.  While  death  was 
tearing  her  away  she  tried  to  want  to 
live  for  us  boys. 

The  next  day  Brother  Call  came 
and  took  her  to  his  home,  where  she 
regained  consciousness  that  had  slipped 
away  during  the  preceding  night.  No 
daughters  were  ever  more  attentive  to, 
or  tender  of  a  mother  than  Sisters 
Theresa  and  Hattie  Call  were  of  my 
mother.  I  think  of  their  loving  min- 
istry to  her,  and  of  their  gentle  pa- 
tience with  me  in  my  boyhood  with 
awed  reverence.  They  saw  with  a 
Christ-like  eye  that  mother's  heart 
must  be  nursed  and  healed  as  well  as 
her  body. 

Vilate  and  her  husband  came  to  our 
tent  and  cared  for  us  boys  during 
mother's   sickness.     I   know   now   my 


sister's  heart  was  hungry  to  minister 
to  mother  with  her  own  hands,  but  she 
denied  herself  that  privilege  for  us 
boys. 

For  two  weeks  the  dark  shadow  of 
death  hovered  over  her  bed  hourly. 

Then  came  the  fateful  night,  when 
the  two  women  whom  I  had  seen  with 
mother  in  the  afternoon  came  inquir- 
ing for  Eugene.  They  had  a  whispered 
conversation  with  him,  thus  exciting 
my  fear  and  curiosity.  After  the  wo- 
men left  I  followed  my  brother-in-law 
into  the  tent  where  he  whispered  to 
\^ilate.  She  fell  into  a  chair.  I 
thought  mother  was  dead.  In  that 
minute  I  knew  her  worth  to  me.  Just 
here  the  words  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  story  were  spoke  to  me. 

I  went  out  in  the  corn  field  alone 
with  the  darkness  and — yes,  God.  My 
thoughts  and  fears  were  chiefly  for 
my  smaller  brothers.  In  the  silence 
and  darkness  there  a  miracle  was 
wrought.  I  knew  I  was  their  keeper. 
I  was  born  again !  My  manhood 
sprang  into  life  !  I  became  responsible 
for  myself  and  others — fax:cd  life. 

I  knelt  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
nistling  corn  and  promised  my 
Heavenly  Father  that  if  He  would 
heal  my  mother  and  spare  her  life  on 
earth  until  my  youngest  brother  was 
grown  that  I  would  be  kind  and 
thoughtful  of  her,  and  obedient  to  her. 

I  came  out  of  that  corn  field,  not, 
the  rude  neighborhood  hoodlum  that  I 
had  been,  but  a  fourteen-year-old  pur- 
poseful man. 

Mother  recovered  and  died  fourteen 
years  later  of  the  same  disease,  when 
my  youngest  brother  was  twenty-one 
years  old. 

I  never  forgot  my  promise  to  God. 


How  Young  Men  may  Get  Farms. 

By  Dr.  Jos.  M.  Tanner. 


There  are  three  methods  by  which 
farms  are  generally  obtained :  first,  by 
homesteading ;  second,  by  lease  with 
option  to  buy,  and  third,  by  purchase, 
either  on  time  or  for  cash. 

Farming  is  a  business,  and  the 
young  man  who  enters  upon  it  really 
requires  some  capital.  Homesteading 
is  not  now  so  satisfactory  as  it  was 
when  land  was  more  plentiful.  It  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  except  that 
in  recent  years  opportunities  for  home- 
steading dry  farms  have  been  given. 

Again :  If  a  young  man  is  to  home- 
stead, where  shall  he  go  ? 

There  are  three  States  that  offer 
good  present  opportunities:  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Montana,  the  last  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  Recently  a 
leading  agricultural  paper  of  the  coun- 
try sent  a  well-informed  representative 
over  the  Northwest,  and  after  months 
of  travel  and  investigation,  he  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  Montana.  I  need 
not  here  give  any  of  the  reasons  why 
he  thought  Montana  the  first  home- 
steading State  perhaps  in  the  whole 
Union,  but  we  may  be  surprised  to 
know  his  decision,  for  Montana  has 
long  been  considered  purely  a  mining 
State.  Butte,  Helena,  and  a  few  other 
mining  towns  have  in  the  past  stood 
for  Montana. 

Leasing  land  has  not  been  popular 
in  this  western  country,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  temporary  possession  only. 
The  love  and  the  instinct  of  ownership 
of  a  farm  are  so  great  that  men  insist 
upon  having  a  farm  for  themselves. 

The  purchase  of  land,  especially  on 
time  payments,  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  acquiring  a  hold- 
ing. The  Government  and  private 
corporations  are  constructing  irriga- 
tion systems,  and  selling  the  land  on 
time  payments  covering  a  period  of 
ten  years.  A  little  money  is  required 
at  the  outset,  but  the  essential  thing  in 
the  purpose  of  land  under  such  con- 


ditions, is  the  ownership  of  a  span  of 
geldings,  or  preferably  mares :  they 
almost  double  a  man's  earning  capa- 
city. They  bring  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  are  serviceable  for  a 
day's  work  that  can  usually  be  found 
in  a  new  country. 

The  thirst  for  land  is  going  on  con- 
stantly, and  the  farming  population  of 
the  United  States  is  shifting  about  with 
a  rapidity  which  it  has  never  known 
before. 

No  valuable  land  in  the  far  East  is 
now  within  reach  of  the  beginner  for 
farming  purposes,  and  men  are  mak- 
ing their  way  westward,  especially  to 
the  north  in  Canada,  Montana  and 
Oregon. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  East  is  sold 
to  people  from  the  cities  who  have 
come  to  think  a  rural  life  desirable, 
and  who  are  using  their  surplus  money 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  cultivation 
of  which  will  be  carried  on  by  the  hired 
man.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not 
infrequently  asked  whether,  this  new 
change  in  the  ownership  of  the  land 
will  not  lead  to  its  deterioration  and 
general  loss  of  wealth.  Lastly,  it  may 
be  asked  how  is  a  young  man  to  know 
where  the  best  farms  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  best  terms  on  which  they  can  be 
acquired?  Much  valuable  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  State  Land 
Boards,  and  the  State  Engineer  is  a 
source  of  much  valuable  information. 
Agricultural  College  men  are  usually 
familiar  with  the  soil  conditions  of 
the  State,  and  with  the  general  oppor- 
tunities which  offer  to  a  young  man 
who  desires  to  start  out  in  life. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FARM  PAY. 

In  beginning  farm  life,  it  is  almost" 
the  universal  practice — perhaps  it  is 
necessary — to  commence  the  raising 
of  grain,  but  grain  is  perhaps  the  least 
profitable  of  all  the  products  of  the 
farm.    It  is  raw  material  out  of  which 
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money  is  made,  and  on  which  a  spec- 
ulator makes  gains.  The  highest  prof- 
its of  a  farm  come  from  live  stock. 
A  span  of  mares  are  exceedingly  prof- 
itable :  they  do  the  work,  and  give  their 
owner  colts  that  may  be  converted  into 
other  live  stock. 

After  the  team  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  farm,  the  most  profitable 
animal,  if  properly  cared  for,  is  the 
hog.  The  expense  of  stocking  the  farm 
with  this  animal  is  very  small,  and  the 
increase  is  very  rapid ;  but  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  hog  requires  some 
really  expert  knowledge  as  well  as  ex- 
perience. One  sow,  therefore,  is  per- 
haps enough  to  begin  with :  it  will  not 
take  long  to  provide  from  her  all  the 
hogs  that  can  be  properly  supported. 
In  the  hog  is  shown  nature's  peculiar 
methods  of  creating  a  balance  of  gains. 
The  hog  is  subject  to  cholera:  if  it 
were  not  so  the  profits  of  this  animal 
would  probably  lead  the  whole  coun- 
try into  the  business,  especially  those 
who  have  the  information  necessary 
to  do  the  work  properly. 

After  the  hog,  in  point  of  profit,  is 
the  cow,  followed  by  sheep. 

Live  stock  on  the  farm  presupposes 
certain  information — information  that 
can  be  obtained  from  good  books.  Be- 
fore a  man  begins  to  raise  hogs  he 
should  read  a  certain  number  of  Gov- 
ernment bulletins  very  carefully,  and 
be  the  owner  and  reader  of  such  books 
as  "Diedrich  on  Swine,"  "Colborn's 
Swine  in  America,"  "Dawson's  Hog 
Book,"  and  "Henry's  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ings." These  are  almost  indispensable 
to  the  man  who  is  preparing  his  live 
stock  for  the  market. 

As  a  rule  horse  breeding  is  not  so 
profitable.  Live  stock  that  may  be 
put  on  the  block  have  the  readiest 
market.  Horse  breeding  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  comparatively  fewer  men 
succeed  in  this  profession  than  in  any 
other  class  of  live  stock  industry. 
Again,  there  should  be  .some  adapt- 
ability for  the  class  of  animal 
they  may  wish  to  raise.  There  is  a 
genius  for  live  stock :  it  is  very  marked 


in  some  men  who  demonstrate  their 
preference  by  their  success. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  a 
careful  study  of  animal  life,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  methods 
adopted,  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
success  in  this  phase  of  mixed  farm- 
ing. 

Here  I  wish  to  repeat  that  there  is 
more  money  in  the  finished  product 
in  farming  as  represented  by  animals 
than  there  is  in  raw  products  repre- 
sented in  grain.  A  millionaire  once 
said  to  the  writer,  "Fools  raise  grain, 
and  wise  men  feed  it."  He  had  dern- 
onstrated  at  least  the  profits  in  the  mil- 
lions that  came  to  him  through  feeding 
live  stock.  But  in  live  stock  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  is  required,  and 
it  is  for  the  young  man  to  say  to  which 
order  of  intelligence  it  is  his  intention 
ultimately  to  belong. 

"the  farm  as  a  home." 

The  most  profitable  product  of  the 
farm,  after  all,  is  the  child — the  boy  or 
girl  whose  life  is  so  greatly  influenced 
by  environment.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
criticism  which  can  be  made  against 
farm  life,  is  the  neglect  of  the  children 
on  the  farm — children  whose  parents 
have  often  been  more  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  their  live  stock  than  they 
have  been  about  the  quality  of  their 
children.  A  boy  or  a  girl  is  a  valuable 
asset  on  the  farm,  and  while  the  boy 
is  learning  the  valuable  lessons  of  soil 
culture  and  animal  husbandry,  he  is 
also  adding  to  the  wealth  of  his  par- 
ents. 

For  a  home,  the  farm  should  be  at- 
tractive :  it  should  be  a  home  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  mere- 
ly a  factory  for  the  production  and 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  farm 
should  have  its  trees ;  its  flowers ;  its 
garden,  and  if  possible,  its  orchard. 
There  should  be  colts  for  the  boys 
and  calves  for  the  girls. 

If  boys  and  girls  are  led  to  feel 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  farm 
which  they  can  call  their  own,  they 
will  work  with  zeal  begotten  of  love 
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for  the  things  which  they  possess.    The  The  contribution,  therefore,  of  chil- 

ownership   of   a   colt   by   the   boy   on  dren  on  the  farm  for  the  support  of 

a   farm   is   a   wonderful   incentive   to  the  family  will  always  be  heightened 

him  :  it  teaches  him  the  lessons  that  go  by  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  chil- 

with  its  care  and  growth.     He  feels  dren  to  the  accumulation   of  wealth, 

the  power  of  accumulation,  and  there  even  in  a  small  degree.    The  home  on 

grows  with  him  a  feeling  of  progress  the  farm  then  becomes  their  home :  its 

and  pride  that  make  for  higher  man-  interests  are  their  interests,  and  a  part 

hood.  Little  children  should  own  some  of  the  property  is  their  property, 

hens  and  be  taught  the  care  of  them,  They  feel  that  they  are  making  a 

and   they   should   enjoy  their   profits,  beginning  in  life — that  they  are  mak- 

Children  feel  the  incentive  which  mon-  ing  their  beginning  in  their  early  child- 

ey  has  for  their  parents — it  urges  them  hood.     There  comes  to  them  a  love 

on  as  it  urges  their  parents  on.    They  for  their  work,  and  they  go  forth  in 

learn  to  love  it  as  their  parents  love  life  enthused  by  that  love  which  gives 

it.       The     accumulation     of     wealth,  attraction  and  force  to  their  intelligent 

though  it  may  be  small,  and  the  en-  conception    of   a    farm,    and    what    it 

joyment   of   one's   gains,   are   just   as  means  to  every  man  and  woman  that 

great  and  helpful  in  children  as  they  owns  one. 
are  in  their  parents. 

Mother's  Day. 

By  Efiie  Stczvart  Dart. 

Mother,  we  wear  for  you,  a  sweet  carnation, 

Symbol  of  filial  love ;  we  pause  today 
From  toil,  love's  tribute  of  true  veneration 

And  grateful  honor  your  dear  name  to  pay. 

And  rev'rently  we  think  of  all  your  care 

Ere  yet  our  lips  had  learned  to  lisp  your  name ; 

How  patiently  you  sleepless  nights  did  bear. 
When  to  our  bedside  childish  illness  came. 

Almost  with  awe  do  we  recall  the  day 

When  in  our  home  contagion  dread  was  rife. 

Your  faithful  nursing  foiled  Death  of  his  prey. 
Bravely  you  cared  for  us,  tho'  risked  your  life. 

And  thro'  our  schooldays  you  were  ready  ever 
Tho'  weary  oft  and  tired,  to  help  with  work 

For  home  assigned ;  you  spurred  us  to  endeavor. 
And  urged  us  to  the  task  we  fain  would  shirk. 

And  in  our  childish  quarrels  at  home  or  school 
You  sought  with  ready  tact  and  patience  rare 

To  help  us  choose  and  keep  the  golden  rule ; 
In  modern  phrase,  the  art  of  "playing  fair." 

And  now  we  bravely  face  the  ills  of  life. 

By  faithful  precept  and  eaxmple  trained. 
The  honor  we  may  win,  you'll  surely  share — 

The  good  that  by  our  work  may  be  attained. 

Then  say  not,  "Mother's  work  on  earth  is  done." 
Tho'  cold  in  death  the  form  we  love  may  lie ; 

Her  tender  gentle  influence  lives  on ; 
Her  earnest,  faithful  teachings  cannot  die. 


An  Old  Oak. 


By  Jas.  H.  Moore. 


In  the  corner  of  Mr.  Woodbine's 
garden  stood  an  old  oak  tree.  Its 
trunk  was  bent  and  easily  climbed, 
w  hich  accounted  for  the  many  scratch- 
es and  bruises  visible  on  its  surface. 
It  had  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  lot 
for  many  years,  and  was  looked  upon 
by  the  people  as  a  favorite  land-mark 
for  the  reason  that  it  had  been  planted 
by  one  of  the  first  settlers  who  had 
entered  the  town. 

Charles,  the  oldest  of  the  Woodbine 
family,  had  just  entered  high  school. 

He  was  a  strong,  robust  young  man, 
full  of  energy,  and  would  often  return 
from  school  in  the  early  autumn  and 
climb  the  old  oak,  where  he  could  sit 
and  study,  unmolested  by  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  He  did  fairly 
well  in  his  studies,  but  there  was  one 
subject  which  gave  him  more  trouble 
than  all  the  rest  put  together — and  that 
suliject  was  English.  The  family  at 
home  had  not  used  the  best  of  English 
and  he  had  acquired  bad  habits  of 
speech,  which  hindered  him  greatly 
in  his  school  work.  He  was  also  very 
sensitive  to  the  criticism  received 
from  other  members  of  his  classes, 
and  because  of  his  awkward  use  of 
English  had  many  times,  when  asked 
by  his  teacher  to  discuss  some  subject 
in  the  class,  refused  to  do  so,  even 
though  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
subject  in  hand. 

One  day.  during  an  exercise  in  Eng- 
lish, the  teacher  turned  to  him  and 
said,  "Charles,  give  us  three  illustra- 
tions of  the  incorrect  tise  of  the  verb." 
Charles  thought  for  a  few  moments 
;ind  answered  that  Itc  couldn't.  "0;i, 
^•es.  I  think  vou  can."  said  the  teacher. 
"Just  start  to  talk  and  we'll  soon  have 
them."  This  called-  forth  a  laugh 
from  the  students,  in  which  the  teacher 
also  took  part. 

The  little  incident  was,  no  doubt, 
soon  forgotten  by  all  but  Charles 
Woodbine.     To  him  it  was  the  straw 


that  broke  the  camel's  back.  He  took 
no  more  notice  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  class,  but  sat  thinking  of  what 
had  just  passed.  He  vowed  to  himself 
that  he  would  not  go  to  school  another 
day,  and  when  the  class  was  excused 
he  passed  out  with  many  bitter 
thoughts  passing  through  his  mind. 

After  school,  he  went  home  very 
tired  and  careworn  and  from  force  of 
habit  took  a  book  and  climbed  up 
among  the  branches  of  the  old  oak  tree. 
He  had  not  gone  there  to  study,  for  he 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever 
amounting  to  anj-thing  m  life.  The 
book  was  soon  cast  aside,  and  placing 
his  face  between  his  hands  and  resting 
his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  he  looked 
off  into  space  while  he  recounted  again 
in  his  mind,  all  that  had  happened 
in  the  class  in  English. 

While  his  mind  was  laden  with  these 
bitter  thoughts,  his  eyes  fell  upon  an 
old  inscription,  which  seemingly  had 
been  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  many 
years  ago.  It  had  been  the  first  time 
he  had  discovered  that  it  was  the  work 
of  some  person  and  he  immediately 
commenced  to  decipher  the  words.  As 
he  did  so  he  wrote  them  down,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  he  had  written 
in  the  fly  leaf  of  his  book,  these  words : 

"Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up. 
Whose,  highest  rounds  are  our  calamities." 

At  first  he  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  as  it 
dawned  upon  him  slowly  he  thought, 
"Is  it  possible  that  sorrow  builds  the 
shining  ladder  up."  As  he  pondered 
over  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he 
saw  how  cowardly  he  had  been.  He 
had  known  how  to  improve  his  Eng- 
lish, but  had  not  dared  to  put  his 
knowledge  into  practical  use  for  fear 
of  lieing  laughed  at  by  his  associates. 
Thoughts  of  this  kina  crowded  his 
mind  and  he  soon  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  himself,  instead  of  being 
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indignant  at  his  teacher  and  fellow 
students.  He,  there  and  then,  made 
a  resolution  that  he  would  master  the 
English  language. 

As  these  new  thoughts  crowded  into 
his  mind,  he  felt  better  and  stronger. 
He  picked  up  his  book  again,  which 
happened  to  be  a  collection  of  choice 
poems,  and  the  first  words  he  read 
were  these : 

"The  heights  that  great  men  reached  and 
kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward   in  the  night." 

He  read  no  further,  but  pondered 
over  these  words  until  twilight.  As  he 
did  so,  new  ideals  and  aspirations  were 


formed  in  his  mind,  which  stayed  with 
him  through  life. 

When  he  entered  the  house  for  sup- 
per, he  felt  as  though  he  had  dawned 
upon  a  new  era  in  life.  No  one  but 
himself  knew  what  an  ordeal  he  had 
passed  through  that  day,  and  many 
months  passed  before  he  told  it. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  with 
such  resolutions  as  he  had  made  he 
was  successful.  Many  times  he  failed 
and  fell  short  of  what  he  wished  to  do, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  icliool  year,  he 
was  leading  his  class.  His  hours  of 
greatest  thought  and  study  were  spent 
in  the  old  oak  tree,  where  he,  too, 
carved  some  choice  sayings  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  inspire  some  one 
else  to  higher  and  nobler  action. 


AMMON    WARD    SUNDAY    SCHOOI.,    BINGHAM   STAKE. 

Officers  and  teachers  enrolled,  24. 

Present  Superintendency,  Jos.  An- 
derson, Wm.  L.  Blatter,  L.  P.  Nielsen. 

Juvenile  subscriptions,  100%. 

Number  present  when  picture  was 
taken,  213. 


Organized  Nov.  26,  1889,  with  25 
members.  In  1909  a  branch  school  was 
organized  with  60  members,  and  two 
years  later  another  branch  school  was 
organized  with  50  members.  Enroll- 
ment, 245.     Average  attendance,  143. 


Keeping  Diaz  Right  Side  Up. 


By  E.  Vol. 


"The  Rebels  are  coming!  The 
Rebels  are  coming!"  The  cry  was 
raised  by  a  horseman  from  El  Tigre 
Mines,  as  he  rode  into  our  little  Amer- 
ican Colonia  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  of  Sonora  one  evening  in  the 
spring  of  1911. 

"The  Rebels  are  coming !  Five  hun- 
dred will  camp  in  our  town  tonight!" 

There  were  barely  five-hundred  of 
us  in  the  village,  with  a  large  major- 
ity of  women  and  children  :  and  there 
were,  perhaps,  fewer  than  fifty  men 
in  town  at  that  time. 

The  cry  passed  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  house  to  house,  until  every- 
one had  heard  it ;  anrl  all  were  alive 
with  curiosity,  expectancy,  and  fear. 

"The  Rebels  are  coming!  General 
Rlanco  with  his  armv  will  camp  in 
town  tonight." 

Boys  and  girls  climbed  on  gate- 
iwsts.  up  trees,  and  on  sheds  and  roofs 
for  a  quicker  and  better  view  of  the 
exnectcd  horde ;  while  excited  women 
rushed  into  open  doors  and  front  yards 
calling  nervously  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  eager  children  shouting  their  views 
from  their  elevated  posts. 

Afen  were  hastening  from  nearby 
*i"'ds,  the  shops,  the  stores,  etc.,  and 
taking  their  places  by  their  own  front 
gates  to  await  the  coming  of  the  rebel 
.'^oldiery. 

The  cry,  "Here  they  are!"  brought 
youngsters  down  from  their  perches  to 
hover  nearer  to  their  fathers  and 
irrtliers.  All  calling  and  loud  conver- 
sation ceased. 

The  town  was  strangely  quiet  as 
General  Blanco  entered  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  A  motley  lot  they  were, 
too :  they  had  no  regular  uniforms. 
Some  were  clad  in  the  peon  dress ;  the 
factory  shirt,  and  large-legged  factory 
pantaloons,  with  raw-hide  sandals  on 
their  feet:  still  some  were  barefooted. 
Others  were  costumed  in  the  extrava- 
gant but  still  picturesque  dress  of  the 


far  famed  Mexican  cowboy.  Between 
these  two  extremes  were  all  grades  and 
kinds  of  dress  common  among  the 
Mexican  people.  Some  were  well 
armed  and  mounted ;  others  were  rid- 
ing bareback  on  scrawny  ponies  and 
mules,  or  razor-back  burros  with  strips 
of  rawhide  or  cheap  rope  about  their 
necks  and  noses ;  these  were  armed 
with  the  crudest  old  guns,  hatchets,  or 
daggers.  \\'\\\\q  .still  others,  armed 
only  with  mesquite  clubs,  shambled 
along  afoot  in  their  rags  and  dirt.  A 
few  men  were  sent  by  our  Comisario 
among  the  people  to  assure  them  that 
there  was  no  danger,  but  to  instruct  the 
women  and  children  to  stay  within 
doors,  and  for  the  men  to  keep  near 
home. 

General  Blanco  and  his  men  came 
fresh  and  jubilant  from  a  hard-won 
victory  over  the  Federal  troops  and  the 
citizens  of  El  Tigre,  a  rich  mining 
camp.  They  had  with  them  the  Fed- 
eral President  of  El  Tigre,  Charlie 
Garcia,  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  We 
knew  him  well  and  recognized  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  special  guard  as  they 
rode  through  town.  No  doubt  they 
expected  a  large  ransom  from  him  as 
he  is  a  member  of  the  wealthy  Garcia 
family  of  Mexico.  A  few  days  later 
Mr.  Garcia  escaped  unhurt  by  dashing 
through  a  shower  of  bullets  over  the 
border-line   into    Douglas,   Arizona. 

(^ur  Comisario  and  some  leading- 
citizens  met  General  Blanco  and  his 
staff,  and  made  plans  to  care  for  them 
and  their  prisoner  Mr.  Garcia,  at  one 
of  our  homes  (we  had  no  hotel  or  lodg- 
ing house).  They,  also,  assigned  camp- 
ing grounds  for  the  four  companies  of 
soldiers  into  which  the  troops  were 
divided.  One  of  the  companies  camped 
just  across  the  street  in  front  of  the 
school  house. 

\\'hile  most  of  the  men  came  in  a 
biidv.  many  stragglers  who  had  been 
scouring    the    country    for    horses — 
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some  were  rewarded  for  their  search 
but  more  were  still  afoot — came  drag- 
ging themselves  into  camp,  tired  and 
dirty,  for  hours  after  the  army  had  ar- 
rived. 

I  went  with  the  Comisario  during 
the  evening  to  see  that  there  was  no, 
drinking  in  the  camps,  or  disturbance 
by  "soldiers"  routing  about  town. 

We  saw  them  at  their  supper  of 
"tortillas,"  "frigoles,"  and  cofifee,  with 
a  generous  supply  of  fresh  beef.  We 
wondered  who  of  our  neighbors  were 
unknowingly  providing  the  beef ;  but 
the  "soldiers"  needed  it — poor  hungry 
beggars. 

The  next  morning  the  officers  of  the 
company  near  the  school  house  were 
sorely  vexed  trying  to  keep  their  men 
at  their  camp  duties.  They  were  bent 
on  watching  our  children  who  were  in 
groups  near  the  camp,  or  at  their 
games  on  the  playground.  But  as  we 
formed  into  lines  and  began  marching 
all  the  departments  of  our  school  into 
the  Assembly  Room  for  devotional  ex- 
ercises the  Mexicans  broke  rank  and 
flocked  to  the  school  house,  almost 
every  man  of  them.  They  followed  the 
pupils  up  the  big,  broad  steps,  stopping 
on  the  cement  landing  before  the  open 
door. 

During  our  devotional  exercises  they 
were  decently  quiet.  But  as  the  chil- 
dren were  leaving  for  their  several 
rooms  our  visitors  crowded  through 
the  doorway  into  the  room  to  see  the 
marching.  All  at  once  they  began  call- 
ing excitedly  to  each  other,  "Mira! 
Mira!  Aki  esta  El  Diablo  Porfirio 
Diaz!" 

The  pupils  leaving  the  room  as  well 
as  those  remaining,  heard  enough  of 
this  outburst  to  make  them  anxious, 
T  had  tnld  those  of  my  room  to  go  on 
with  their  work  while  I  remained  in 
Miss  Sparks'  department  in  the  as- 
semblv  room  to  see  that  they  were  not 
disturbed.  As  the  Mexicans  cried  oulj 
T  immediatclv  went  to  them,  called  for 
order,  and  asked  them  to  quit  talklini; 
and  smoking  in   the   room  and  about 


the  door.  An  angry  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd. 

"You  tell  him !  Speak  up !  Tell 
him !" 

A  big,  black  fellow  whom  I  had 
noticed  the  night  before,  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd  saying,  "Out  of  the 
way!    I'll  tell  him  I" 

Planting  himself  directly  in  front  of 
me,  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  Pres- 
ident Diaz  hanging  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  and  bellowed,  "Do  you 
know  who  that  is?  It  is  that  devil, 
Porfirio  Diaz.  We  hate  him !  We 
want  to  kill  that  "dog !  You  turn  that 
thing  head  down !" 

Yes,  I  was  scared — scared  almost 
dumb.  I  could  hear  my  heart  beating 
a  wild  retreat — a  stampede.  But  two- 
hundred  children  were  under  my  care. 
I  represented  my  people,  brave  men 
and  zvovien.  I  remembered,  too,  that 
in  town  meeting  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Modern  Revolution,  our 
first  citizen — first  officially  and  in  man- 
hood's sterling  worth — the  bravest  and 
best  man  among  us  had  replied  to  the 
proposal  to  take  the  picture  down  for 
fear  of  the  revolutionary  forces:  "If 
they  want  that  picture  taken  down, 
they  will  do  it  themselves."  And  al- 
most every  man  of  us  gave  approval  of 
the  answer.     So  I  tnnst  stand. 

I  boldlv  faced  the  fellow,  declaring 
that  T  could  not  listen  to  a  request  from 
anv  of  them  except  General  Blanco. 
Thev  began  to  jabber  excitedly.  I 
firmlv  called  for  quiet,  and  as  I  talked, 
=teadily  edged  them  out  of  the  door 
and  closed  it.  I  could  hear  enough  of 
tlicir  angry  shouting  to  know  that  thev 
were  going  to  force  their  demand. 

]\Tiss  Snarks,  with  blanched  face  and 
shining  eyes,  said  quietly,  "I  know  you 
arc  right,  stand  pat." 

T  told  the  children  not  tn  move  or 
speak  a  word.  They  were  too  scared 
to  disobev  me. 

Without  waiting  iur  the  return  of 
thnce  "hn  hnd  to  go  to  rnnip  for  th"ir 
piin  =  .  their  hi:'",  black'  spokesman,  lead- 
inc:  tlv^  n^ob.  forced  the  door  and  with 
dagger    drawn,    in    a    rage    of    anger 
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ordered  me  to  turn  the  picture 
"Ponto!" 

I  simply  said,  "I  will  not."  I  really 
feared  the  fellow  in  his  madness  would 
stab  me.  Miss  Sparks  moved  forward 
a  step  nearer  the  mob  than  I,  standing 
just  to  my  left.  I  divined  her  purpose. 
I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  my  wife 
and  babies.  I  sprang  past  her  to  the 
very  face  of  the  fellow,  forgetting  all 
my  fears  by  the  example  of  her  heroic 
courage.  He  raised  his  dagger  to 
strike — a  bugle  blew  clear  and  loud. 
He  turned  to  listen.  It  blew  again, 
loud  and  long.  Then  came  the  ring  of 
horses'  hoofs  over  the  hard  road, 
nearer  and  nearer.  "El  Capitan !  El 
Capitan !"  shouted  a  score  of  voices 
outside  the  door. 

General  Blanco  had  sent  the  captain 


to  give  the  alarm  that  the  Federal,  two- 
thousand  strong,  were  upon  them. 
In  confusion  they  rushed  from  town  to 
escape  the  Federal  Army.  It  was  a 
false  alarm. 

A  few  days  later,  while  our  town 
was  surrounded  by  a  strong  Federal 
force,  a  number  of  our  leading  citizens 
(I  was  among  them)  were  on  trial  in 
the  very  same  room  for  aiding  the 
Rebels,  before  a  court-martial  of  Fed- 
eral ofificers.  We  were  acquitted,  after 
every  other  effort  had  failed,  by  our 
First  Citizen  dramatically  relating  the 
above  incident.  Until  we  finally  left 
our  homes  and  came  to  the  protection 
of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  to  live,  the 
picture  of  the  Grand  Old  Soldier,  Diaz, 
liung  right-side  up. 


Sunday  School  at  Bradford,  England. 

B\<  Elder  Giis  D\er. 


The  Bradford  Branch  Sunday 
School  is  pre-eminently  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  British  mission.  This 
statement  is  not  made  in  the  general 
spirit  of  loyalty  i.  e.,  being  best  be- 
cause the  individuals  are  a  part  of  it, 
but  because  facts  and  figures,  and  bet- 
ter still — results — tend  to,  if  not 
wholly  prove  the  assertion. 

We  delight  in  keeping  in  harmony 
with  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Zion.  The 
Juvenile  Instructor  is  a  welcome 
guest.  Our  concert  recitations  and 
sacramental  gems  are  taken  from  it, 
and  our  bound  volumes  are  eagerly 
sought  by  teachers  and  pupils  for  les- 
son material  and  general  reading. 

The  books  show  an  enrollment  of 
128,  18  of  which  are  officers  and  teach- 
ers. We  have  an  average  attendance 
of  70,  75  per  cent  of  which  are 
punctual.  There  is  no  car  service  in 
Bradford  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  all  walk  to 
school.  Few,  indeed,  walk  less  than 
a  mile :  while  most  walk  over  two  miles 
and  we  have  some  who  walk  nearly 
seven. 


The  officers  and  teachers  hold  a 
prayer  meeting  before  the  commence- 
ment of  school.  At  ten-thirty  all  eyes 
are  forward,  bodies  erect,  and  feet  flat 
on  the  floor.  Good  order  is  maintained 
throughout  the  morning,  especially 
during  the  passing  of  the  sacrament. 

It  is  not  possible  for  children  to  en- 
joy singing  any  more  than  we  enjoy 
it  here.  There  is  no  chance  for  un- 
happiness ;  in  fact,  "cheerfulness"  is 
our  slogan.  Elder  Wm.  W.  Scare  has 
been  our  able  chorister  and  his  success 
lies  in  being  interested  in  the  individual 
child.  Under  his  direction  also,  a  sys- 
tem of  marching  has  been  introduced, 
and  a  better  realization  is  now  had  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  being  a  "house 
of  order." 

Our  school  comprises  six  classes : 
primary,  first  and  second  intermediate, 
junior  and  senior  theological,  and 
parents.  The  parents'  class  was  made 
a  part  of  this  school  in  September 
nineteen-thirteen.  Its  introduction  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  former  president 
nf  the  conference  Melvin  J.  Benson, 
and  Elders  Irwin  S.  Noall,  Charles  L. 
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Porter,  and  Wm.  W.  Seare.  The  classj 
has  proven  a  wonderful  success.  As 
far  as  we  know  it  is  the  first  and  only 
parents'  class  in  the  mission.  The 
average  attendance  is  sixty. 

Recently,  an  afternoon  and  evenirj 
were  spent  with  the  Sunday  School. 
Each  class  was  represented,  and  the 
parts  were  rendered  in  a  creditable 
manner.  There  were  120  in  attendance 
in  the  afternoon  and  175  in  the  evening. 
The  occasion  opened  up  the  way  for 
making  new  friends. 

Elders  Irwin  S.  Noall,  of  Salt  Lake, 


and  Charles  L.  Porter  of  Fairview, 
^Vyo.,  former  superintendents,  should 
receive  credit  for  their  efforts  to  bring 
the  school  to  its  present  condition. 

Permit  me,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Juvenile,  to  thank  the  children  of 
the  Sixteenth  Ward  Sunday  .School, 
Salt  Lake  Stake,  for  sending  to  the 
children  here  a  Book  of  Mormon 
map.  It  is  a  noble  act,  a  worthy  ex- 
ample, and  the  children  appreciate  the 
love  manifested  Ijy  their  comrades 
across  the  water. 


It  is  May. 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll. 

Did  you  hear  the  lark  this  morning 

As  he  heralded  the  day, 
With  a  note  of  added  sweetness 

In  his  matchless,  caroled  lay? 
Did  you  pause  to  grasp  his  message 

As  the  songster  soared  away 
Warbling  o'er  and  o'er  in  rapture 

"It  is  May!"    O,  it  is  May!" 

Did  you   catch   the   scent  of  blossoms 

As  a  zephyr  in  her  play 
Danced  to  you  all  perfume  laden 

From  the  orchard  'cross  the  way? 
Did  you  drink  the  wafted  fragrance 

From   the   hidden   little   fay. 
Bearer  of  ambrosial  nectar — 

Aromatic  breath  of  May? 

Did  you  note  the  changeful  colors 

As  the  sun's  first  glorious  ray 
O'er  the  east  came  gently  stealing. 

Burnishing  earth's  garments  gay  ? 
Pink  and  white  and   green   and   golden^ 

O,  the  splendor  of  array : 
'Tis  the  Master  Artist's  picture 

With  the  simple  title.  May. 

All  the  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

Over  youth  sweet  love  holds  sway ; 
Hope  reveals  the  future's  promise — 

Golden  years  in  grand  display. 
Song  of  bird  and  dream  of  lover. 

Glint  of  sun   on  landscape  gay 
Join  in  homage  at  her  advent. — 

Nature's  fairest  daughter.  May. 
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The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains, 

By  Marion  Isabell  Hiirrcll.  in  "The  Children's  Friend.'' 


The  Old  M:in  of  the  Mountains,  as 
he  was  called  (or,  to  give  him  his 
proper  name,  Evan  Davies),  was  as 
surly  and  disagreeable  an  individual  as 
could  be  met  in  a  day's  march.  His 
dwelling,  a  mere  hut,  was  situated  on 
one  of  the  Brecon  mountains,  and 
sometimes  for  a  week  together  old 
Evan  did  not  exchange  a  word  with  a 
single  soul. 

IDeep  down  in  Douglas  Morgan's 
heart  was  a  desire  to  do  something  to 
lighten  the  loneliness  of  the  old  man. 
He  was  a  brave  Boy  Scout,  and  the 
house  where  he  dwelt  with  his  parents 
was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Evan's 
hut.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  making 
friends  with  the  old  man  that  he  ven- 
tured to  knock  one  morning  at  the  door 
of  his  abode. 

Old  Evan  opened  it  with  a  scowl 
on  his  face. 

"Hullo!"  he  cried  sharply,  on  seeing 
the  boy,  t'what  do  you  want  wfith 
me?" 

But  there  was  something,  all  the 
same,  in  young  Morgan's  bright  eyes 
that  took  his  fancy. 

"I  don't  want  anything,"  replied  the 
lad,  with  a  smile  so  cheery  that  old 
Evan  nearly,  but  not  quite,  smiled  back 
in  response ;  "I  just  called  to  see  if  I 
could  do  anything  for  you." 

"Oh,  you're  one  of  them  Boy 
Scouts,  I  expect,"  sneered  the  old  fel- 
low, "  a-trying  to  do  a  good  deed  each 
dav." 


Douglas  flushed  a  little  as  he  admit- 
ted that  he  was  a  Boy  Scout. 

"Then  be  oiT  with  you — I  don't  want 
any  of  your  good  deeds !" 

With  this  Evan  closed  the  door  in 
Douglas's  face. 

But  the  boy  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discouraged.  The  following  week 
he  called  again  at  Evan's  hut.  This 
time  he  found  the  old  man  absolutely 
crippled  with  rheumatism.  Receiving 
no  answer  to  his  knock,  the  door  being 
unfastened,  he  let  himself  in.  Quickly 
realising  the  state  of  affairs,  he  lit  the 
fire  and  gave  the  invalid  a  much-needed 
meal,  after  which  he  set  the  untidy 
room  straight,  wasting  very  few  words 
meanwhile. 

There  were  no  expressed  thanks  for 
his  ministrations,  but  all  the  same  old 
Evan  felt  very  grateful. 

"I  say,  youngster,"  said  he,  "you 
may  come  again  if  you  like ;  but  don't 
send  any  woman  body  to  look  after  me 
— I  won't  have  her !  Now,  good  morn- 
ing." 

And  Douglas,  thus  dismissed,  made 
his  way  homewards. 

It  was  holiday-time,  and  he,  with 
his  fellow-scouts,  found  plenty  of 
leisure  both  for  fun  and  sport.  But 
Douglas  did  not  forget  Evan  Davies 
in  his  loneliness  and  need. 

Every  morning,  till  the  old  man  was 
better,  he  made  his  way  to  the  hut,  and 
tended  its  owner  with  the  care  and 
thouoht  of  a  woman. 
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One  morning — Evan  by  this  time 
was  quite  himself  again — Douglas  set 
forth  on  a  fishing  expedition.  A  com- 
rade failed  him  at  the  last,  and  so  it 
befell  he  went  alone.  All  was  well 
until  midday,  when  he  was  about  to 
return  home.  Then  it  was  that  a  dense 
fog  overspread  the  mountains,  and 
Douglas  soon  discovered  a  terrible  fact, 
namely,  that  he  was  lost  in  a  cloud  of 
impenetrable  mist.  Old  Evan  heard 
the  tidings  towards  sunset,  when  he 
was  buying  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the  vil- 
lage shop. 

"My  opinion  is,"  said  the  baker, 
after  telling  the  news,  'that  the  boy  is 
drowned  in  one  of  them  mountain 
pools  and  we  shall  never  see  him 
again." 

A  dread  fear  clutched  at  Evan's 
heart,  for  he  had  grown  to  love  Doug- 
las almost  as  a  son. 

"I  tell  you,  he's  no  more  drowned 
than  I  am,"  he  retorted,  anxiety,  ren- 
dering his  tone  intensely  irritable.  "I'll 
go  straight  awav  and  find  him,  see  if 
I  don't !" 

r.ut  Evan  spoke  with  more  convic- 
tion than  he  felt.  Loaf  in  hand  he 
started  forth  on  his  quest.  Other 
searchers  were  scouring  the  mountams, 
but  the  old  man  joined  himself  to  none. 

"God  helping  me,"  he  muttered, 
"I'll  find  him  myself!" 

And  true  enough  he  did  find  the 
l)oy,  weak  and  exhausted,  not  very  far 
from  one  of  the  deepest  of  the  moun- 
tain streams.  But  it  was  not  until  sev- 
eral hours  later,  and  when  he  was 
nearly  thinking  of  giving  up  the  search 
in  despair. 

It  was  Douglas's  weak  cry  for  help 
(a.  cry  which  filled  Evan's  heart  with 
thanksgiving)  which  led  him  to  the 
spot. 

"All  right,  lad,"  he  shouted  back  en- 
couragingly, "I'm  coming!" 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  support- 
ing a  well-nigh  fainting  boy  in  his 
arms. 

Douglas,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  told 
how  suddenly  the  mist  had  come  upon 
him  on  his  homeward  way,  and  that 


he  had  almost  given  up  hope  of  life 
itself  when  he  heard  the  welcome 
sound  of  Evan's  cheery  voice.  The 
danger  was  by  no  means  over,  but 
somehow  Douglas's  fears  now  nearly 
ceased  to  trouble  him.  Evan  fed  the 
boy  with  a  portion  of  the  loaf,  and, 
seeing  his  chilled  condition,  took  off 
him  own  thick  coat  and,  in  spite  of 
Douglas's  protestations,  wrapped  him 
in    its    warm    folds. 

Then,  side  by  side,  they  sat  to- 
gether in  the  mist,  waiting — it  seemed 
an  eternity — for  the  fog  to  clear  or 
Irelp  to  arrive.  It  was  thus  that  they 
were  found  by  a  band  of  searchers 
some  hours  later,  when  a  wind,  spring- 
ing up  from  the  east,  was  gradually 
chasing  away  the  enveloping  mist. 

Douglas  was  little  the  worse  for  his 
adventure,  and  neither  for  that  mat- 
ter, strange  to  say,  was  old  Evan.  As 
for  the  friendship  between  them,  it  was 
firmer  than  ever. 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact  after  this  in- 
cident that  Evan  was  more  sociable 
with  his  neighbors.  One  topic  there 
was  which  never  failed  to  interest  him, 
and  that  was  the  Boy  Scout  Movement. 

"Ay,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "it's  a 
very  fine  thing,  though  some  of  the 
youngsters  no  doubt  are  no  better  than 
they  ought  to  be.  But  there's  one 
among  them  who  has  a  heart  of  gold, 
and  for  his  sake  I  say,  'God  bless 
them  !'  " 

Who  Said  it? 

Dean  Swift  is  credited  \\ith  "Bread 
is  the  staff  of  life." 

It  was  Keats  who  said,  "A  thing  of 
beautv  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

"Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes," 
was  first  written  by  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Franklin  is  authority  for  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

It  was  an  observation  of  Thomas 
Southern  that  "Pity's  akin  to  love." 

"All  cry  and  no  wool"  is  an  expres- 
sion found  in  Butler's  "Hudibras." 

We  are   indebted  to  Colley  Gibber, 
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not   to   Shakespeare,    for   "Richard   is 
himself  again." 

Edward  Coke,  the  English  jurist, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  "A  man's  house 
is  his  castle." 

"When  Greek  joins  Greek,  then  is  thi^ 
tug  of  war,"  was  written  by  Nathaniel 
Lee  in  1602. 

Edward  Young  tells  us  "Death  loves 
a  shining  mark,"  and  "A  fool  at  forty 
is  a  fool  indeed." 

"Variety's  the  spice  of  life,"  and 
"Not  much  the  worse  for  wear,"  were 
coined  by  Cowper. 

"Of  two  evils  I  have  chosen  the 
less,"  and  "The  end  must  justify  the 
means,"  are  from  Matthew  Prior. 

To  Milton  we  owe  "The  paradise  of 
fools,"  "A  wilderness  of  sweets,"  and 


"Moping  melancholy  and  moon-struck 
madness." 

The  poet  Campbell  found  that 
"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore," and  "'Tis  distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view." 

Christopher  Marlowe  wrote  "Love 
me  little,  love  me  long." 

To  Dr.  Johnson  belongs  "A  good 
hater,"  and  to  Macintosh,  in  1701,  the 
phrase,  often  attributed  to  John  Ran- 
dolph, "Wise  and  masterly  inactivity." 

Thomas  Tusser,  a  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  said :  "It's  an  ill 
wind  turns  no  good,"  "Better  late  than 
never,"  "Look  ere  thou  leap,"  and 
"The  stone  that  is  rolling  can  gather 
no  moss." 


Mother's  Almanac. 

I  tell  you,  when  it  comes  to  dates. 

My  mother's  just  "the  boss!" 
She  tells   me  all   I   want   to  know 

'Thont  ever  gettin'  cross. 

You'd  think  she'd  get  mixed  up  sometimes- 

At  school  I  know  I  do — 
'Bout  Washington,  and  Plymouth  Rock, 

And  1492. 

But  mother  says:     "The   war  with   Spain 

Was  fought  in  '98— 
The  year  you  all  had  chicken-pox 

Exceptin'  little  Kate. 

"That  year,  of  course,  the  Spanish  ships 
Were  sunk  in   Cuba's  channels; 

'T  was  summer,  for  I'd  put  away 
You  children's  winter  flannels. 

"The  Boer  war  in  Africa — 

That  was  a  dreadful  thing! — 
Began  in  '99,  I  know. 
Jack  broke  his  arm  that  spring. 

'"T  was  nineteen-four,  and  wiiUer,  too, 
When  Japs  and  Russians  fought. 

You  almost  had  pneumonia  then 
From  that  bad   cold   you  caught." 


There's  six  of  us,  and  we're  mixed  up 

With  hist'ry  just  that  way. 
Sometimes  it's  measles,  croup  or  mumps, 
But  there's  no  date  that  ever  stumps 

My  mother,  night  or  day! 


St.   Nichoi..\s. 


^fay  igjs 
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The  Adventure  of  a  Sunbug. 

The  sunbug  is  a  summer  insect.  He 
and  his  playmates  play  about  in  the  sun- 
shine and  their  wings  buzz  as  if  to  tell 
you  of  the  radiant  summer  day.  The 
story  I  am  going  to  tell  is  of  a  little 
sunbug  who  thought  that  summer  had 
come  because  the  sun  shone  warm  and 
pleasant    one    winter's    day. 

The  sun  rose  about  7:00  o'clock  and 
began  his  work  early  by  thawing  the  ice. 
"Oh!"  said  Reggie,  (for  that  was  the  sun- 
bug's  name)  "Look,  mother,  it's  sum- 
mer." 

"Oh  no;  not  yet  my  dear.  You  will  have 
to  stay  a  little  longer;  now  don't  go  out- 
side for  Jack  Frost  will  get  you." 

But  Reggie  thought  himself  too  big 
to  be  ordered  about  by  his  parents, 
so  said  he;  "I'll  just  pop  out  a 
minute  when  mother  goes  down  the  cel- 
lar," for  let  me  remind  you  these  sun- 
bugs  bore  holes  in  the  side  of  brick 
houses,  just  as  ants  do  in  the  ground  and 
this  is  their  home.  Poor  Reggie!  we  shall 
soon  see  what  happened  to  him. 

He  did  "pop  out,"  as  he  said  he  would, 
but  he  stayed  out  longer  than  he  in- 
tended, for  although  it  was  winter,  the 
sun  was  very  warm  and  it  was  a  change 
for  him. 

Meanwhile  his  mother  was  looking 
anxiously  about.  "Reggie,  Reggie,  where 
are  you?"  but  Reggie  was  having  too 
good  a  time  to  think  of  his  mother,  for 
he  was  picking  up  some  crumbs  which 
some  children  had  dropped.  We  will  now 
follow    him    in    his    journey. 

Each  crumb  made  him  go  a  little  fur- 
ther away  from  his  home. 

"Oh  how  grand!  What  nonsense  of 
mother!  Whv  it's  summer;  any  one 
could  sec  that,"  said  Reggie.  He  stretched 
himself  out  to  take  a  sun-bath  but  after 
his  long  stay  in  his  home  he  became 
sleepy  and  sad  to  tell  he  fell  sound 
asleep.  He  was  on  Tommy  Brown's 
bedroom  window  sill,  for  although  it  was 
Tommy's  father's  house  Reggie  and  his 
parents  occupied  one  of  the  bricks. 

Reggie  lav  for  a  long  time  and  when 
he  awoke  it  was  dark — very  dark  and 
cold.  He  got  up  and  crawled  very  slowly 
through  a  crack  in  the  window. 

"I  wonder  where  I  am."  said  he.  Just 
as  he  finished  he  slipped  and  down,  down, 
down,  he  went  til!  suddenly,  and  with  a 
jerk,  he  hit  what  seemed  to  him  like  a 
snow-cnvered  lawn,  but  it  was  soft  and 
warm.  Something  great  and  black  was 
by  his  side — Reggie  dared  not  move.  He 
lay  with  his  eves  fixed  on  his  enemy  for 
such  a  long  time  that  it  seemed  to  Reg- 
,gie  that  a  whole  winter  had  passed.      As 


he  was  lying  very  still  and  hoping  not  to 
disturb  his  enemy  something  went  tick, 
tick,  tick,  about  six  or  seven  times.  Reg- 
gie was  very  much  afraid.  "Oh,"  said  he, 
after  thinking  for  some  time,  "is  that  big 
thing  coming  after  me.  I  think  mother 
said  the  people  call  it  a  clock.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five  six,  and  seven;  it  was  sev- 
en o'clock  when  Reggie  discovered  where 
he  was.  The  white  lawn  was  iommy's 
bed.  "I'll  just  make  for  home  before  that 
big  boy  Tommy  wakes  up,"  for  Reggie  had 
found  out  that  Tommy's  head  was  that  big 
black  thing  that  he  had  seen  during  the 
night.  But,  oh,  dear!  As  Reggie  went  to 
crawl  he   found   his   legs  were  very  stiff. 

It  was  light  now,  and  the  sun  which 
was  up  early  for  another  day's  work, 
peeped  in  through  the  window;  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  it  fell  right  on  Reggie 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  his  legs  were 
well  enough  to  crawl  and  with  much 
efifort  he  reached  his  home.  The  story 
was    soon   told. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sunbug,  "You 
see  what  little  bugs  get  for  disobeying 
their  parents." 

"It  would  have  served  you  right  if  Jack 
Frost  had  got  you,"  put  in  Reggie's 
father. 

Since  Jack  Frost  didn't  get  Reggie  that 
time  you  may  be  sure  he  didn't  go  out 
again  until  his  father  and  mother  thought 
it  time.  Dorothy   Pye, 

Age  14  years.  Salt   Lake   City,  Utah. 

A  Toast. 

As  I  now  remember 

A  few  years  ago 

When  you  met  a  young  lady 

Her  feet  would  not  show; 

She  could  jump  a  canal  ditch, 

Her  skirts  were  so  wide, 

It  was  not  necessary 

To  split  up  one  side. 

But  now  as  you  see  them 
Go  hobbling  by, 
It  makes  you  feel  bad. 
And  you  can't  help  but  sigh. 
In  case  of  emergency. 
Should  they  happen  to  meet 
.A  mad  dog,  or  wild  cow. 
As  they  walk  up  the  street. 

They  might  leap  like  a  rabbit, 
Or  jump  like  a  toad, 
But  then  it's  not  sure 
They'd  get  out  of  the  road. 
Hobble  skirts,  high  heels, 
False    hair,    and    the   paint, 
Should  never  be  worn 
By  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

Nellie  Larsen. 
Gridlcv.  Cal. 


Polly  Winkums 
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And,  oh,  dear,  1  forgot  the  old  greeii 
you  have  a  picture  of  Grandma  Wmkums  s 

Now  Grandpa  Winkums  had  carried  in^big  logs  of 
wood  to  build  a  roaring  ^^^^    in  the   -"j|| 


,  to  waim 

all  the  little  ^llt  >and'^^  before  the  grandchildren 
took  them  up  to  put  them  to  sleep  in  the  pretty  white 
^^£ii*^!£!ii^''f  under  the  soft  quilts.  Bye  and  bye  Grandpa 
Winkums's  S  #>=  went  shut  as  he  fell  asleep  in  his 
rocki.ng  ^^  ,  and  Grandma  Win- 
kums's head  began  to  nod.  So 
upstairs  they  all  went  to  bed. 
Polly  Winkums  was  sitting  on  her 
perch  inside  of  her  pretty  green 
But  the 


was  shut.     Now  Polly  wanted  to  get 
out  and  "eat    the    lovely    cooky    um     with    the    big 
^  ^     made  of  raisins.     But  you  see -—she  couldn't. 


A/nv  /9M 


roj.i.y  jiixKi'Ms. 
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My !    how  quiet  everything  was.     And  how  dark ! 
What  was  that?     Polly  opened  her  ears  wide  to  listen. 
"Oh,    it's    just    the  ,j^g|    ,"  laughed    Polly    softly. 
And  what  was  that?     "Why   just    a 
little  ^tpX    ,"    laughed    Polly    again. 
Then  what  was  that?     No,  it   was 
not  a  -:irv    this  time  nor  the  /i|^^p|, 
"  Fire !  fire !  "  called  Polly.    "  Open  the 
Fire!   fire!" 

Down  came  Grandpa  Winkums  with  one^^# 
on.  Down  came  Grandma  Wmkums  in  her  night- 
ie .  "Ha-ha-ha!"  laughed  Polly.  But  no 
indeed !  a  burnmg  stick  had  set  the  rug  on  fire. 
Grandpa  ran  for  a  n^^.  of  water  and  Grandma 
got  the  <<-^^*^^^  .  Down  came  the  little  grandchildren, 
their  bare  -^^^^  going  pitter, 
patter  on  the   ..^^  . 

"Open    tl^'l^!"    cried 
Polly  Winkums.    When  Grandma 
M     Polly    flew 


openea 


th( 


.:^y'^ri<!&'^:: 


straight  to  the  lovely  cooky   boy 
with    big  ^  ^  made  of   raisins. 
"I  don't  care,"  said  Grandma  Winkums,  "for  every- 
thing would  have  burned  if  Polly  had  not  wakened  us.* 


The  Funny  Bone. 

It  Reaches  the  Joke  Belt.  His  Turn  Coming. 


"John,  how  is  it  that  I  can  never  get 
you  up  in  the  morning?" 

"My  dear,  I  was  a  sunrise-slumber 
baby." — Buffalo   Express. 

What  Was  it  Then? 

"I  don't  see  why  you  call  your  place  a 
bungalow,"   said   Smith   to   his   neighbor. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  a  bungalow,  what  is 
is?"  said  the  neighbor.  "The  job  was  a 
bungle  and  I  still  owe  for  it." 

Obvious. 

Fat  Old  Lady:  "When  I  was  born  T 
was  so  small  they  put  me  in  a  pint  pot 
and  put  the  lid  on." 

Thin  Old  Lady:  "Lan"  sakes!  And  did 
j'ou  live?" 

"Why,  they  say  I  did — and  grew 
nicely." 

And  the  Cook  is  a  Bear. 

"Every  one  in  our  family  is  some  kind 
of  animal,"  said  Jimmie  to  the  amazed 
preacher. 

"Why,  you  shouldn't  say  that,"  the 
good  man  exclaimed. 

"Well,"  said  Jimmie,  "Mother's  a  dear, 
the  baby  is  mother's  little  lamb,  I'm  the 
kid  and  dad's  the  goat." 

Much-Needed  Assistance. 

"Here's  a  man  suing  for  divorce  be- 
cause his  wife  goes  through  his  pock- 
ets," said  Mrs.  Smith,  reading  from  the 
newspaper.  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
woke  up  and  found  me  going  through 
your   pockets?" 

"1?"  said  Mr.  Smith  sadly.  "I  would 
get  up  and  help  you  look." 

A  Patent  Inference. 

My  friend  Mrs.  Binns 

Has   a   fine   pair   of   twins; 

She's  christened  them  Patrick  and  Mike; 

And  none  but  their  mother 

Knows  one  from  the   other. 

For  they  are   exactly  alike. 

I  asked  her  to  tell 

How  she   knew  them   so  well; 

Said  she,  "There's  no  secret  in  that — : 

I    just    put    me    finger    in    Mike's    little 

mouth, 
And  I  know  if  he  bites  me,  he's  Pat!" 
— Mrs.   Ernestine   Norris,   Arkansas. 


Diner:  "See  here,  where  are  those 
oysters  I  ordered  on  the  half  shell?" 

Waiter:  "Don't  get  impatient,  sah. 
We're  dreffle  short  on  shells;  but  you're 
ne.xt,  sah." — Boston  Transcript. 

Testing  Father. 

Willie:  "Do  you  know  everything, 
pa?" 

Pa:     "Yes,  my  son." 

Willie:  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  son  of  a  gun  and  a  pop  of  a 
pistol?" — Williams    Purple    Cow. 

The  Proper  Place. 

"Phwat  a  loively  baby  yez  hov!"  said 
Flaherty.  "An'  hov  yez  had  his  pictur' 
took    yit,    Oi    dunno?" 

"Not  yit,"  said  Dugan,  the  proud 
father.  "We  tried  it,  but  afther  an  hour's 
lost  wur-rk  th'  photygrapher  referred 
us  to  a  movin'  pictur'  studio." 

Getting  Some  Results. 

One  day  Luther  Burbank  was  walking 
in  his  g-arden,  when  he  was  accosted  b} 
an  officious  acquaintance  who  said: 

"Well,  what  are  you  working  on  now?" 

"Trying  to  cross  an  eggplant  and  milk- 
weed," said  Mr.  Burbank. 

"And  what  under  Heaven  do  you  ex- 
pect to  get   from  that?" 

Mr.  Burbank  calmly  resumed  his  walk. 
"Custard    pie,"    he    said. 

The   Price. 

Jean  longed  for  a  kitten.  When  illness 
made  it  necessary  for  Jean  to  go  to  the 
hospital,   her   mother   said: 

,"I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you,  Jean. 
If  you  will  be  a  brave  little  girl  about 
your  operation,  you  shall  have  the  nicest 
kitten  I  can  find." 

Jean  took  the  ether,  but  later,  as  she 
came  out  from  under  the  anesthetic,  she 
realized  how  very  wretched  she  felt.  The 
nurse  leaned  over  to  catch  her  first 
spoken   word. 

"What  a  bum  way  to  get  a  cat!" 
moaned  the  child. — Harper's  Monthly. 

Some  Pedigree. 

The  Lady:  "You  say  the  dog  has  a 
long  pedigree?" 

The  Dealer:  "Yes,  marm,  'e  has.  One 
of  'is  ancestors  chewed  off  th'  corner  of 
th'  Magny  Charty,  an'  another  of  'em  bit 
a  hole  in  good"  King  Halfred.  Yes, 
marm." 


THE  SWEET  GIRL  GRADUATES  AND  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  BRIDES  OF  JUNE 

Each  must  have  a  remembrance  to  commemorate  the  occasion. 

Nothing  is  more  suitable,  more  desirable,  nor  so  lasting,  as  a  dainty  gift 
from  our  store. 

A  piece  of  jewelry,  a  ring,  locket,  pendant,  watch,  bracelet,  or  a  choice 
piece  of  sterling  silver. 

Goods  that  please  the  eye,  and  prices     ~r^  t''W^J~\       F)  A  T)   V^ 
that  suit  the  purse.  X) V_/  I  L^      JriVlvJV 

A      guaranteed      satisfaction— write,  MAKERS^  of  JEWELRY 

telephone  or  call.  founded  1862 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  assist  you.  salt  lake  city 


Telephone.  Wasatch  1829 

W.  F.  PERSCHON  & 
COMPANY 

We  Beautify  Your  Homes 

Wall  Paper  and  Painting 

Papering,  Decorating,  Tinting  and 

Wood  Finishing 

119  West  South  Temple  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


We  are  practical  men  and  proud  of  our 
profession.   We  carry  a  very  complete  stock. 

LET 

EARDLEY  BROS. 

DO  IT! 

Everything  for  Electricity 

29  W.  Broadway  Phone  6700 


Does  Your  Mattress  Need  Re-makingy 
Does  Your  Furniture  Need  Re-upholsteringr 

The  Utah  Bedding  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5th  North  and  3rd  West  is  the  place 
Phone  Was.  383 

When  buying  a  new  Mattress  ask  (or  our  make 
The  EVERSOFT  is  the  best 
J.  R.  Valentine,  F.  P.  Nelson, 

Pres  and  Mgr.  Secy,  and  Treas. 


Discriminating  Buyers 

Insist  upon  getting  L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 


bearing  this  label. 


LU  D  GAflMENT! 


'  TftuiMsratREGD 
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Seasonable    niunbcrs   are   now   carried   by 
your  local  dealer.     If  not,  order  direct  from 

us. 

Style  per  pair 

212  Snmnier  weight,  fine  weave,  Ecru.$  .75 

213  Summer  weight,  gne  gauze,  Bleacli     .85 

214  Suiumer  weight,  combed  cotton,... 
Bleach   l.OO 

215  Medium  weight,  combed  cotton... 
Bleach   1.25 

220  Heavy  weight,  combed  cotton,  Ecru  1.00 

229   Heavy  weight,  combed  cotton 

Bleach     1.25 

217  Summer  weight,  Mercerized,  Bleach   1.50 

Samples    mailed    upon    application. 

Postage  paid  to  any  part  of  United  States. 

Utah  Knitting  Company 

Manufacturers 
OGDEN  UTAH 


SAY   THAT   YOU  SAif  VT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

2U0.     Light  weiglit  cotton,  uiibleaclieil.  .  .  .7r>o 

2U1.      Light  weight  bleached  cotton 85c- 

SU2.      Medium   weight   unbleached,   cotton.. aSi' 
2U3,      Medium    weight    bleached,    cotton .  .$1.00 

2U4.     Fine  Lisle  bleached,  cotton $1.0.') 

2UB.      Heavy  weight  unbleached  cotton.  .  .$1.20 
2U6.     Heavy    weight   bleached   cotton.  ..  .$l.W 

2U7.     Light   weight    bleached   cotton Sl.US 

2U8.      Fleeced    lined   bleached   cotton $1.40 

2U9.     Light   weight   cream   worsted,   one- 
third    wool    $:i.lO 

3U0.     Medium      weight     cream     worsted, 

one-half  wool    $2.S0 

3U1.      Heavy   weight   wool $2.1'0 

3U2.     Heavy  weight  wool   $::.T5 

Average  weight,   20  ozs. 
Sizes,    34-44    breast,    length    54-64.      Larger 
sizes,  25c  extra. 

Postage  extra.     Ask  tor  our  Catalog  of  Gen- 
eral   Merchandise. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  A^SN. 

The   itloiiulain    States   3lnil   Order  House 
1120  S.  West  Temple  Salt  Lake  City 


The  Fountain  Pens  we  sell  write  when 
you  waot  them  to  write 

Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store 

44    EAST  ON    SOUTH   TEMPLE 


A   Pennsylvania 
Woman 

Writes  for  Utah  Sugar,  she 
says  no  other  sugar  can  compare 
with  it  for  quality. 

Mrs.  Vaughn,  a  national  ex- 
pert, endorses  and  uses  Utah 
sugar. 

If  people  at  a  di^ance  prefer 
Utah  sugar,  why  not  you  at 
home  who  share  the  millions  of 
dollars  created  each  year  by 
this  industry. 

Home  Sugar  is  100%  Pure, 
1 00 '^lO  Good;  it  costs  less  than 
the  foreign  kind. 

Buy  Sugar  made  at 
Home 


Old-time  Standards  Applied 
to  a  New-day  Product 

Ulah-ldaho  Sugar,"ihe  standard  of  sugar  perfection" 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  is  what  may  be 
termed  a   new-day  product. 

Its  perfection  has  been  brought  about 
withiu   the  last  two  decades. 

But  in  its  making,  oldtime  standards 
are  applied. 

Quality  is  the  underlying  one.  Then 
comes    cleanliness   and   purity. 

The  new  processes  have  been  centered 
on  improving  the  "show  points,"  such  as 
intense  sweetness,  extra  preserving 
strength  and  finer  granulation. 

With  the  old  standards  and  the  new 
processes,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  has  rushed 
into   first   place   among   sugars. 

The  day  for  you  to  use  it  has  come. 
Sold  for  less  than  imported  sugars. 


DTSHUMfflJ 
^UGAR 


UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  President 
Thomas  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen"!  Mgr. 


When  you  think  Of  "TRAVEL  STABILITY" 

You  think  of 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Which   comprises   three   units — 
Union   Pacific   Railroad. 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad, 
Oregon-Washington      Railroad      and 
Navigation  Company. 

The  claims  of 

R0.4DBEDS,  modern,  substantial, and 

complete — ■ 
EQUIPMENT,   the   latest    and   best — 
SERVICE,    unexcelled — 
Are  not  misty,  theoretic  generalities, 
tl  e>-   are   facts. 

Nil  expense  has  been  spared  in  the 
desire  to  secure  the  utmost  that 
modern  brains  and  invention  have 
provided  for  travel  comfort  and 
travel  safety,  and  every  mile  of  the 
way  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  coast  is  under  the  pro- 
tection   of 

ELECTRIC    DLOCK    SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
For      descriptive      literature,      rates, 
reservations,    etc..    consult    any    Ore- 
gon   Short  Line   Agent   or  write — 
D.   E.   Burley,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
Oregon  Short  LineRailroad Company, 
Salt   Lake    City.    Utah. 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAlf   IT  IN   THE  JUl'ENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


The  Students  and  Teachers  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  University  and  Business  College  in 
Front  of  the  Store  Where  They  Buy  Their 

GOOD  BOOKS 


PORK  and  BEANS  are  not  the 
only  pure  products  packed  in  cans  by 

PIERCE'S 

Many  goodies  are  included,  among 
them  PIERCE'S  and  PIONEER 
Brands  of  Selected  Utah  Tomatoes, 
Sauerkraut,  Hominy,  Catsup  and 
others.  All  ranked  higher  under 
State  inspection  than  any  other 
cannery.  Always  Pure  —  Always 
Good — Always  Ready. 
Packed  and  guaranteed  by 

UTAH  CANNING  CO. 

OGDEN,  SINCE  1888 


This  Magazine  is  Printed  and  Bound  by 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

Job  Printing  Department 

For  Prices  on  Printing 
Call  at  IVIain  Street  Entrance  or  Mail  Order  Business  Given 

Phone  Main  550  No.  4  Special  Attention 

The  Home  o,  Good  Prin.in,        SAVE  YOUR  JUVENILES  AND   LET  US   BIND   THEM   FOR  YOU 


Mr.  Farmer — Mr.  Stockman — Mr.  Ranchman 

Daynes-Beebe's  Quarterly,  Half-Yearly  or  Yearly 
terms  offer  a  great  convenience  to  YOU. 

Write  fur  catalog  of  Pianos  or  Player-pianos.  Select 
the  instrument  you  want.  We  will  arrange  terms  as 
best  suit  your  convenience — either  monthly,  quar- 
terly, half-yearly  or  vearlv. 

Anyone  in  the  family  can  play  the  AUTOPIANO — 
the  player-piano  with  the  whole  world's  stamp  of 
approval  upon  it.     ^^^^^^^/^^^^^^ 


■OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH" 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAH'  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


